Nullius addictus jurare in verba magiſtri 


Nec ſequar aut fugiam quæ diligit ipſe vel odit. 
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HE following trifles have met with their 

ſhare of praiſe and of abuſe ; the former 
was eagerly ſwallowed by the keen appetite of 
a literary adventurer, and the ſhafts of the 
latter were blunted by juvenile vanity, that 
ſoothing kind of ſelf-approbation, which by 
a ſpecious, and perhaps an allowable decep- 
tion, ſecures the ſlender portion of happineſs 
allotted to mankind. . 


In reply to what has been advanced againſt 
my ideas of Solvents, I can with truth aſſert, 
t hat, after having minutely re- conſidered the 
ſubject, and adverted as well to my own prac- 
tice, as to that of a numerous and reſpectable 
medical acquaintance, my opinion is ſtill the 
— have, by the eſſay on that ſub- 
ject, reſcued one patient from the ravenous 
Jaws of a quack ; and if by the ſecond, I have 
kindled one ſpark of candour or liberality of 
ſentiment in a breaſt not already enlightened, 
ample has been my reward. | 


As I now take leave of Phyſic and all its 
appendages, I embrace this opportunity of 
bidding adieu to all my friends, in a part of 
the world where I practiſed ſeveral years, and 
of acknowledging the more than common 
marks of friendſhip I received. 


The | 


1] 


The formality of taking a perſonal leave, 
would have been a fatiguing and a melancholy 
taſk. 


* To the gentle hints which miſtaken par- 
tiality has ſuggeſted, of the culpable danger of 
ſtrong paſſions and active talents, undirected 

and unemployed, I can only reply, that I 
could not ſtop my ears againſt the ſyren voice 
of independance, which, in exchange for mid- 
night dangers, deranged feelings, and the 
frivolous ardor of petty competition, offered 
literary leiſure, ſelect ſociety, and the luxury 
of eaſe. 1 | 


Nor can that man be ſaid to have paſſed 
his life wholly unuſeful, who, while death 
and calamity were ſtalking through his fa- 
mily, devoted the fourteen beſt years of his 
life, to the ſtudy and exerciſe of a liberal but 
laborious profeſſion. 


J. W. NEWMAN. 


DoxskTSsHIRE, 
October 3d, 1787. 


A 


SHORT ENQUIRY: 


INTO FRHE 


MERIT or SOLVENTS, 


So far as may be neceſſary to compare them 
with the 


OPERATION or LITHOTOMY. 


J. W. NEWMAN, 


Hoc opus, hoc ſtudium, parvi properemus et ampli, 
Si patriæ volumus, fi nobis vivere chari, Horat. Epiſt. 
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DUE TO HIS EMINENT PROFESSIONAL AND LITE] 


RARY ABILITIES, 


BY 
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P R E F A CE. 


T is not intended, in the following en- 

quiry, to Enter into a chymical exami- 
nation of the ſeveral remedies, which have 
been propoſed as ſolvents of the ſtone in the 
human bladder; the baſis of moſt of thoſe 
compoſitions being generally known. 

In the preſent inſtance, the author Wiſhes 
to take a view of the general method of treat- 
ment by internal medicines, and its general 
effects; and, in as conciſe a manner as may be, 
to compare the advantages and evils reſult- 
ing from a reliance on that mode of treat- 
ment, with thoſe attending the extraction by 
manual operation. 

Thus a queſtion of no leſs concern to the 
lives of patients, than to the honor of ſur- 
gery is conſidered. 

For if it ſhould appear that we are at this 
time poſſeſſed of a ſafe and efficacious inter- 
nal medicine, as a ſolvent, we certainly are 
not authorized to perſiſt in the operation of 
cutting for the ſtone. 

If, on the contrary, it ſhould be evident; 
that moſt of the methods of internal treat- 


2 F 


ment have not only wanted efficacy, but have 
been highly injurious: juſtice and humanity 
require us to place no further confidence in 
them; nor in that caſe can we be juſtly ac- 
cuſed either of raſhneſs or cruelty, in aſſert- 
ing, that lithotomy remains, as our laſt, our 
only reſource. 
lt may poſſibly be aſked, Why a ſubject of 
ſuch importance is treated in fo ſuperficial and 
curſory a manner ? The author can only la- 
ment, that his abilities have not kept pace 
with his wiſhes, otherwiſe, this his firſt effort 
ſhould not have been ſubmitted to the public 
in ſo defective a ſtate. 

The common excuſe, of meaning this weak 
attempt as an incitement to ſome more able 


hand to take up the ſubject, might be here 


made uſe of; but expreſſions of that kind, 
though they wear the face of humility, carry 
with them a degree of importance, which, in a 
Preface to a bare recital of facts, with ſhort 
comments, would be miſplaced, unnecellary, 


and abſurd. 


3 


A SHORT 


A 
SHORT ENQUIRY 
INTO THE 


MERIT of SOLVENTS, &c. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


A Prejudice againſt Surgeons conſidered, —ntro- 
duction.— Lithotomy.— Ihe Oppoſition it met 
with, and ſome Reaſons for it ſpoken of. 
The general Theory and Baſis of Solvents. — 
Mrs. Stephens's Preparation mentioned.— An 
extraordinary Caſe. — {ts Conſequence, = A 
Proneneſs in Mankind to encourage Error and 


Tmpoſture. 


1 PART LALITY for operations has 
been, for many ages, a commonly re- 
ceived idea, annexed to the character of a 
ſurgeon. — This ſcandal has been heightened 
by the force of ridicule, and ſupported by 
ſerious aſſertion ; and that which firſt origi- 
nated from reſentment againſt the igno- 
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rance of pretenders, has been indiſcriminately 


charged on modern profeſſors ; who, though 
ſurgeons, are not obſerved to diveſt them- 
ſelves of that tenderneſs and humanity which 
they ought to poſſeſs as men.—The number 
of diſmembered objects occurring in the 
ſtreets of this metropolis, has been produced 
in favor of the argument; but if they, who 
mention this, would be candid enough to 
conſider, that every one of thoſe objects was 
in a ſituation, in which, ſaving of the limb 
was incompatible with the pteſervation of 
life, and determine how they would decide 
in ſuch circumſtances, the objection will be 
fully refuted. Beſides, we ought to conſider 
that London, from the vaſt concourſe of per- 
ſons of every deſcription to it, is the laſt re- 
fuge of moſt objects in the whole kingdom, 
who, from the loſs of health or limbs, may be 
ſuppoſed to excite pity and relief. 

Among the variety of operations, which 
from diſeaſe and accident become neceffary 
to be performed on the human body, the 
making a lateral inciſion into the neck of the 
bladder , as it has been improperly called, 

and 


That the antients took moſt of their anatomical de- 
ſeriptions from the diſſections of brutes, is clear, and 
particularly ſo, when they deſcribe the bladder; which 
in man really has no neck, Though at preſent we retain 

| the 
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and extracting the calculus or ſtone, has raiſed 
at different times no ſmall oppoſition. 
The horrors of patients, who ſnuddered at 
the thoughts of a painful operation, naturally 


inclined them on the ſide of its oppoſers, 


and added weight to their cauſe: theſe, aſſiſted 
by a love of novelty inſeparable from the 
human heart, and attracted by a rich har- 
veſt of emolument to adventurers, afforded a 
temporary triumph to the enemies of litho- 
tomy. 

Each armed with a ſpecific, arraigned the 
folly of patients for ſubmitting to it, and 
the obſtinate cruelty of ſurgeons for perſe- 
vering in it. 

They proffered comfort, eaſe, and a radical 
cure to the afflicted; whilſt they alledged, 
that the operation, independent of its pain 


and danger, which their intereſt taught them 


to aggravate, was at beſt but a palliative 


the name for conveniency, it conveys an idea of its 
ſhape ſo exactly oppoſite to its natural one, that the 
part of the bladder, where the urethra enters, 1s larger 
than the fundus, and its connection with the urethra 
may be compared to a ſpherical body pierced by a cy- 
lindrical tube. This error has been zealouſly embraced, 


and accurately copied, both in plates and verbal deſcrip- 


tions, in all the editions of books of anatomy ; where the 
compilers paid an implicit confidence to the aſſertions of 
others, without being at the pains of diſſecting and 
Examining the parts themſelves. 
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[61] 
eure: as, to make uſe of their own language, 
the wretched patient, after being tortured by 
the bloody apparatus, was in a few years, if 
not months, liable to a return of his diſeaſe, 
and to an equal neceſſity for a ſecond opera- 
tion. 

Their aſſertions were received with the moſt 
implicit faith, and their medicines ſwallowed 
with avidity. 

Fear and credulity, two infirmities to which 
all men in a greater or leſs degree give way, 
were in the preſent caſe turned to good ac- 
count, by thoſe who had greater dexterity in 
the arts of deception, than real neceſſary Know- 


ledge, and who were more dexterous as caſuiſts 
than as phyſicians : with them, as with moſt 
branches of the medical profeſſion, an art- 


ful application to the paſſions, the preju- 
dices, and even the follies of mankind, is a 
much eaſier road to emolument and fame, 
than the rugged and difficult paths of ſtudy, 
diligence and application, which generally 
prevent the attainment of that verſatility of 
manners, and that winning deportment, with- 
out which ſo little can be done; and a fon 
of ſcience might ſpend many unavailing years 
in anatomical purſuits, and pore over Hip- 
pocrates and Van Swieten in obſcurity, while 
a genius of an illiterate, but more ſprightly 
caſt, would make his way to affluence and 
honors untainted by the diſſecting-room, and 

2 his 


1 
his hand unſoiled with the ruſt of any books, 
but thoſe of Machiavel, Voltaire, and Cheſ- 
terfield. 

The above truth, and a _ one it 
is, urged me to deviate ſomewhat from my 
ſubject. 

Without entering into a fatiguing detail of 

the ſeveral particular remedies, that have been 
offered to the public as ſolvents of the human 
calculus, which would be neither intereſting, 
uſeful, nor neceſſary : the whole number may 
alles and acids, taken ken by the 1 
or injected into the bladder. 
The general theory of their action was ac- 
counted rational, and thought incontrover- 
tible, by patients, who took them with as flat- 
tering hopes, and as earneſt a reliance, as a 
perſon, to whom poiſon had been adminiſter- 
ed, would ſwallow the moſt undoubted anti- 
dote. 

The ſolvent medicine, as the name of it 
ſignified, was ſuppoſed to act upon the ſtone, 
by diſſolving the glutinous matter, which unit- 
ed like a cement, and bound the earthy parti- 
cles of it together; as the texture of it was 
thus deſtroyed, it would naturally crumble to 
pieces, and its component parts be diſcharged 
from the bladder with no great inconveni- 
ency. Beſides this, it was alſo concluded, 
that the ſame remedy, which diſſolved, would 
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effectually prevent a re- production of calcu- 
lous matter. = 

Calculi that had been extracted from the 
human bladder, were ſubmitted to the ac- 
tion of the ſolvent, and this experiment of 
their effects on concretions out of the body, 
ſtrengthened their theory, and induced the 
encouragers of the internal method of treat- 
ment, to draw a prognoſtic in favor of their 
efficacy in the body. 


But we ought to remember, that it was 


their buſineſs, at all events, that the medicine 
ſhould act on the ſtone; and we are juſtified 
in ſuppoſing, that their effects in this in- 
ſtance, were the conſequence of ſuch a de- 
gree of ſtrength and cauſticity, as rendered 
their admiſſion or retention 1n the bladder im- 
poſſible : beſides the palpable difference be- 
tween the veſlel they made the experiment in, 


and the internal coat of the bladder. 


This reaſon is ſo inſuperable againſt the uſe 
of ſolvent injections, that I ſee no probability 
of their being ever made uſe of with advan- 
tage. But, unfortunately for the medicines, 
as well as mankind, theſe antidotes for the 
ſtone were in many caſes found ineffectual, and 
generally injurious. 


Nor is it improbable, that the introduction 


of alcalies into the human body, in ſuch 


quantities as they have been generally ex- 
hibited, 


—— 


L 6 1) 
hibited, ſhould be productive of very diſtreſ- 
ſing, and in many caſes of fatal effects. 

An extraordinary effort of nature, in the con- 
ſtitution of a patient, under a courſe of a cele- 
brated ſolvent, ſeemed to remove, and indeed, for 
a time, did remove every doubt of its efficacy, 
I truſt that it will not be thought foreign to 
the ſubject, to ſpeak further of this caſe, as it 
may ferve to teach us a very neccſſary leſſon 
to be diffident and guarded in our opinions; 


and points out to us the miſtakes, the beſt 


informed of us all are liable to, in tracing 
cauſes and their effects, and that too in an 
inſtance where there ſeemed the leaſt proba- 
bility of being deceived, 

A. patient was produced by Mrs. Stephens, 
and it was agreed that he ſhould be a deciſive 
teſt of the merit of her medicine. A ſtone was 
plainly felt, and, by ſeveral gentlemen of emi- 
nence appointed for the purpoſe, unanimouſ- 
ly allowed to be at that time rxiſting in the 
bladder. 

There medy was adminiſtered to the patient; 
the quantities given, and the time it was per- 
ſevered in, being left to the diſpoſal of the in» 
ventor. | 

After ſuch a ſpace of time as was ſuppoſed 
to be ſufficient for a due exhibition and ope- 
ration of the medicine, the patient was again 
produced, and after as judicious and accurate 
an examination as the circumſtance ſeemed to 


require, 


t 
require, the gentlemen appointed to decide 
on the fact, gave in a report, which by the 


world was thought deciſive in favor of a me- 


dicine, that, as far as could be judged, ſeemed 
to promiſe ſuch nnn benefits to human 
nature. 

They reported, that at the time they 
ſearched the patient in queſtion, they had the 
moſt unequivocal proofs of a ſtone in the 
bladder: that for ſuch a time the medicine 
had been given, and that on a ſecond careful 
examination nothing like a ſtone could be 
felt. 

A liberal gift, worthy a Britiſh parliament, 


was the immediate conſequence of this re- 


port: the caſe was generally thought ſo de- 
ciſive, that a further trial of it was judged 
unneceſſary: the medicine was made public, 
and enjoyed the temporary reputation of an 
undoubted diſſolver or breaker- down of the 
ſtone in the human bladder. 

But death brought truth to light, and nei- 
ther popularity nor confidence could enable 
it to ſurvive the patient, whoſe caſe gave it ſo 
great a ſanction; the total loſs of its fame, 
which had been gradually declining, was 
the conſequence of his death. 

This happened ſome years afterwards, and 
afforded an opportunity for inſpecting the 


body; when nothing of a calculous nature 


could be diſcovered in the bladder, but on a2 


further 


E 
further ſearch, a ſtone was diſcovered in the. 
cavity of the pelvis, ſurrounded by a quan- 
tity of adventitious cellular membrane, and 
inveloped in a portion of the internal coat of 
the bladder. 

It appeared, that a part of this membra- 
nous coat, containing the ſtone, had been forc- 
ed by ſome præternatural irritation into the pel- 
vis, through or between the fibres of the muſ- 
cular coat, which forms the external covering 
of the bladder, and is called by anatomiſts, 
Muſculus Detruſor Urinz ; the alteration which 
took place, was very ſimilar to what happens 
in the ventral hernia, where the peritoneum, 
the internal membrane which lines the abdo- 
men, 1s protruded, with its contents, between 


the fibres of the abdominal muſcles. 

In the preſent remarkable inſtance, the muſ- 
cular fibres contracting, and co-operating with 
the weight of the ſtone, which could not fail 
dragging down the ſac, effectually prevented 
a return of the protruded parts, 

The world is generally raſh and precipitate 
either to condemn or applaud, and the warm- 
eſt advocate for this medicine could not pre- 
tend to attribute ſo extraordinary an effort in 
the body to any ſpecific power it poſſeſſed. 

Abundans cautela non nocet, is a ſafe but un- 
faſhionable doctrine : had it been adhered to 
in this caſe, perhaps no reſolution would 
have taken place, until the body of the pa- 

tient 
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1 
tient had been examined after death, and the 
public money would have been ſaved. 

The report the gentlemen made was couch- 
ed with all neceſſary caution, and though it 
amounted to nothing more than a bare recital 
of facts, it anſwered for a time every purpoſe 
of a deciſion in favor of the preparation. 

When we conſider this caſe, we may ac- 
count for the immediate ceſſation of bad 
ſymptoms which is ſaid to have taken place; 
and we can as readily believe, that an inſtru- 
ment introduced into the bladder for the pur- 
poſe of ſearching, could not come in contact 
with the ſtone. 

But it muſt be a matter of ſurprize, that 
a medicine, which in the inſtance above re- 
cited was proved not to have produced any 
ſolvent effects, ſhould have obtained, or have 
been able to ſupport any degree of credit 
from the time of its publication, and previous 
to it, until the death of the patient. 

The erroneous opinion of the efficacy of 
this preparation, was moſt likely aſſiſted by ſe- 
veral complaints having ſymptoms very ſimi- 
milar to thoſe attending the ſtone in the blad- 
der ; and in many of theſe, nature, by time 
and accident, without the aſſiſtance of much 
medicine, will often cure herſelf : fo that we 
cannot doubt, but they had in this caſe, as in 
many others, the credit of diſſolving the ſtone, 

merely 


= 


merely from the circumſtance of there never 
having been one in the bladder. 

Nor is it improbable, that perſons rerfeatly 
free from the ſtone, have been reported to die 
in conſequence of it, when the mode of inter- 
nal treatment was actually the cauſe of their 
deaths; and this ſuppoſition will appear ſtill 
better founded, when we come to ſpeak of the 
nature and tendency of ſome remedies that 
have been made uſe of. 

Among the complaints, whoſe ſymptoms 
are not unfrequently ſimilar to thoſe of the 
ſtone, ſuch may be reckoned as proceed from 
a defect or ſuperfluity in the quantity or qua- 
lity of the urine ; — an undue retention of it, 
from a variety of cauſes ;—and many tempo- 
rary affections of the bladder, kidnies, and 
their appendages, not unfrequently ariſing 
from plethora, debility, excels, and local in- 
jury. 

And on this ground, candour would in- 
cline us to aſſent to the truth of many mira- 
culous cures, related from the moſt reſpect- 
able authorities, which, taken in any other 
point of view, would be contradictory to 
theory, practice, and common ſenſe. 

It is neceſſary to mention another circum- 
ſtance, which often confirms patients in the 
opinion, that ſeveral of the diſorders I have 
juſt ſpoken of, ariſe from there being a ſtone 
in the bladder ; which is, their obſerving a 
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gritty matter at the bottom of the veſſel con- 
taining the urine : under this opinion, they 
often apply for advice and medicines to thoſe 
who may honeſtly be of the ſame opinion, or 


whoſe intereſt may induce them to recom» 


mend a courſe of ſolvents, 

What they obſerve, is nothing more than 
the ſelenite aſſuming the colour of the urine 
in which it has formed ; and ſuch a chryſtal- 
lization will frequently be found in the urine 
of the moſt healthy. 

What greatly aſſiſts this error is, that the 
urine is generally examined at many hours 
diſtance from the time of its being received 


into the veſſel: now gravel, or any calculous 


matter, by its ſpecific gravity deſcends to the 
bottom of the veſſel, and may very eaſily be 
diſcovered ſoon after the urine has been void- 
ed; the contrary to this is the fact reſpecting 
the ſelenite, which requires to be out of the 
body, and at reſt, for a conſiderable time before 


its formation takes place; and if this circum- 


ſtance ſhould not have been taken notice of 
until ſolvents have been given, it will not fail 
being imputed to their efficacy. 


As another reaſon for this remedy having 
kept up its name, I can only add a fatal diſ- 


poſition in mankind, to adopt and embrace 


error and prejudice, rather than truth and 


plain facts, becauſe the latter often carry un- 
welcome tidings to the human heart. 


The 


Tis J 

The eaſe with which mankind are duped, 
is evident enough, were it not proved to a 
demonſtration, by the fraternity of impoſtors 
and upſtarts in every profeſſion, ſcience, and 
buſineſs, who inſult the underſtanding of the 
age, and excite at once both anger and cons 
tempt. 

Had the author, who ſome centuries ſince 
exclaimed, with ſo much truth and juſtice, 


Mundus vult decipi ; et deciptatur : 


Had he lived in the preſent time, when. ig- 
norance, effrontery, and impudence, at once 
draw their ſupport from, and impoſe on the 
public, without ſenſe or probability to aſſiſt 
their cheats, he certainly would have added 
energy to the expreſſion, have adopted a lan- 
guage more ſevere, and reprobated, with the 
keeneſt ſatire, the inſolence of the ſpurious 
fantaſtical tribe. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Some Cauſes that hurt Lithotomy confi th — 
Delay. Long Courſes of Solvents. — A Caſe, 
. Garrick mentioned. A few Reaſons 
againſt the Efficacy of Preparations ſuppoſed ts 
alt on the Stone. Prejudice and falſe Reaſon- 
ing have been oppoſed to the Operation. — Ihe 
Term Anceps miſapplied. 


Have endeavoured to ſhew, that ſurgeons 


have not that predilection for operations, 


ſo generally charged on them; as they were 


ready to forward the ſucceſs of a prepara- 
tion, which it was ſuppoſed would render 11- 
thotomy unneceſlary. 

It has likewiſe appeared, that this 8 
did not diſſolve the ſtone; which renders it 
more than probable, that all medicines on the 
ſame principle will be equally ineffectual. 

I ſhall next venture to ſpeak of ſome of the 
cauſes, which have co- operated in rendering 
lithotomy leſs ſucceſsful than it would others 
wiſe have been ; ſome of them being equally 
applicable to any other diſeaſe requiring ma- 


nual operation, does not appear to me any 


juſt objection to my mentioning them in this 
place, 


They 


1 

They may be conſidered in the following 
order; and in treating of them, I ſhall be led 
to ſpeak further of ſolvents, and ſome of their 
general effects. 

Firſt—Procraſtination, 

Secondly Long continued courſes of lixi- 
-vial and other remedies, intended as ſolvents. 

Thirdly—The contaminated air of hoſpi- 
tals; moſt of the patients offering for this 
operation, being objects for hoſpitals. 

Fourthly — An inattention to a few parti- 
culars previous to, and during, the operation. 

And firſt, we cannot but lament the fre- 
quency and fatality of delay, which probably 
induced Frere Jacques to exclaim in his 
religious zeal for the operation, that if, as its 
oppoſers aſſerted, lithotomy had killed thou- 
ſands, putting off the operation until the pa- 
tient's ſtrength and conſtitution were exhauſt- 
ed, had killed tens of thouſands, 

Nor ought we to be ſurprized, that pa- 
tients are willing to have the operation de- 
layed, when we conſider how inherent a prin- 
ciple it is in the human breaſt to fly from 
pain. The expediency of ſuffering a preſent 
increaſe of it, for the ſake of future relief, a 
reaſon though the moſt clear and convinc- 
ing, is what their minds, blinded by the ter- 
rors of the knife, either cannot or will not 
comprehend. 

Like the drowning wretch catching at a 
twig, they cagerly- graſp every ſhadow of 
* hope, 
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33 
hope, to ſave them from the impending evil; 
thus are they fatally deluded and prevented 
from obtaining ſubſtantial relief. 

Nor has it unfrequently happened, that per- 
ſons have been produced, whoſe ſituations 
rendered them fitter objects for the grave than 
the table of the operator. 

In ſuch cafes, ſurgeons. generally have men- 

rioned the impoſſibility of ſucceſs, and have 
prudently declined the operation. 
| Yet, ſtrange as it may appear, perſons at 
other times inimical to it, have not been want- 
ing to enforce and encourage the performance 
of it at this period, and under circumſtances 
that promiſed ſo fatal an event. 

The only motive for ſo contradictory and 
ſo criminal a conduct, muſt be a hope, that 
from the ill ſucceſs which would attend it, 
and be laid to its charge, they ſhould add 
weight to their arguments againſt the opera- 
tion, and that the death of the patient, haſten- 
ed, perhaps brought on by their ſpecifics, 
would be imputed to the fatality of cutting 
for the ſtone, and ſave the credit of their me- 


dicine. I need not point out the folly and 


eruelty of ſuch a conduct, nor the character 
of ſuch men; they muſt be void of every prin- 
eiple of honeſty and humanity. 

With: reſpect to delay, in caſes of the ſtone, 
we may reaſonably conclude, that a morbid 
irritability of the patient's ſyſtem, a train of 
complaints of the nervous kind, and an injury 
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of the functions of the parts affected, may be 
produced by an extraneous body, irritating 
the bladder to frequent præternatural con- 
tractions; = and theſe cannot fail being ag- 
gravated by the diſtreſs of mind, inſeparable 
from a diſeaſe, peculiarly excruciating, and 
the conſtant dread of an operation. | 

It muſt be allowed, that inſtances have oc- 
curred, where it was probable, and almoſt cer- 
tain, that a ſtone muſt have exiſted and been 
forming in the bladder for ſome time before 
any diſagreeable ſymptoms came on, A caſe 
of this kind happened at an hoſpital of this 
metropolis very lately. 

The patient had enjoyed a ſtate of perfect 
health until within a. fortnight of the opera- 
tion; when the uſual ſymptoms of a ſtone in 
the bladder coming on and increaſing to a vio- 
lent degree, after being ſearched, he was cut, 
and a ſtone of ſome ſize was extracted. 

Others have been afflicted with ſevere at- 
tacks for a long period, and their complaints, 
without any medicine being taken, or any 
viſible cauſe, have left them for a conſider- 
able time, and have afterwards returned in as 
unaccountable a manner ; but a few excep- 
tions can never cancel a general rule. 

In the year 1777 I aſſiſted in opening the 
body of a gentleman aged about thirty ; whoſe 
general health and looks were ſo impaired, and 
his body ſo emaciated, that the gentleman 

| 7 concerned 


=O 
concerned with me, thought him at leaſt fifty 
years old, 


As I received an account of this unhappy 
man's caſe from one of his relations, having 


never ſeen him during his life, I hope I ſhall 


be excuſed on that account, for the imperfect 
manner I relate it in. 

His fits of the ſtone, as they are 3 
called, were frequent and dreadful; a con- 
vulſion of the whole frame ot theſe 
occaſions to take place, accompanied with a 
diſcharge of the contents of the ſtomach and 
the rectum. — The knees were forcibly drawn 
up to the abdomen, from whence every effort 
to remove them, as long as the paroxyſm con- 
tinued, was ineffectual; as that went off he 
gradually recovered himſelf, a cold ſweat hung 
in large drops on the ſurface of his body, and 


a faintneſs remained, under which his attend- 


ants ſupported him with great difficulty : 
length death cloſed the wretched ſcene, and 
the harraſſed patient, after a fit, which ſeemed 


longer and more violent than uſual, expired 


in a kind of ſyncope. 

I was given to underſtand, that he had la- 
boured under this complaint for more than 
two years and an half; that at firſt he was 
treated by an apothecary with oily, and pro- 


bably diuretic mixtures, with opiates at in- 


tervals ; and laſtly, Caſtile ſoap, which he took 
in conſiderable quantities, 


The 
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creted from the kidnies. 


F 


The eaſe and relief that he received, were 
of courſe but temporary, the ſymptoms gra- 
dually increaſed, and he had recourſe to ſome 
ſolvent that is vended, In this, and in others 
of the ſame kind, he perſevered for a conſider- 
able time; a loſs of appetite and digeſtion 
were added to his other complaints; and a 
bottle of ſome preparation was brought to 
me, which from its taſte and appearance 


ſeemed of the lixivial kind ; of this I was told 


he had taken within three weeks of his death. 

On inſpe&ing the kidnies, great part of 
their ſubſtance was degenerated into hydatids, 
the ureters were enlarged, and their oblique 
perforation, or valvular manner of entering 
the bladder, was deſtroyed. 

The coats of the bladder were amazingly 
thickened ; or, to uſe a more technical expreſ- 
ſion, the muſcular coat of it, from its in- 


creaſed action, was improved. " 


A ſtone was found in it larger than the egg 


of a hen; the ſhape was an oblong flattened 


oval; the ſurface of it was irregular, in ſome 
parts ſmooth, in others rough and bordering 
on angular points, which accounted for the ex- 
traordinary violence of the ſymptoms. 

For the laſt fix months of this perſon's 
life, his bladder loſt its retentive power, and. 
the urine dropped from him as it was ſe— 
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An anxiety to preſerve the ſtone, induced 
my friend to ſecure it immediately, which 
prevented our weighing it at the time of 
opening the body; and it was either broken 
or taken from him afterwards, which pre- 
vented doing it at all. 

The calculus almoſt filled the cavity of the 
bladder, which had contracted to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to render itſelf unfit for, and incap- 
able of being a reſervoir for the urine; which 
accounts for the incontinency coming on. 

In this caſe, I fear, the moſt ſanguine pro- 
moter of lithotomy would have trembled for 
its ſucceſs, even during any of the laſt twelve 
months of the affecting tragedy : two of the 
cauſes I haye before mentioned, combining 
to render the ſucceſs of it hazardous, delay, 
and a long courſe of ſolvents, 

In circumſtances ſo alarming, in a fitua- 
tion ſo truly melancholy, patients own their 


fatal miſtake, and lament a reliance on me- 
dicines, ineffectual and injurious ; but, alas ! 


lament 1t too late: for on this occaſion, as 
on ſeveral others in life, men are apt to neg- 


lect evils that may be remedied, becauſe at 


firſt they do not ſeem of great conſequence, 
until the opportunity for being relieved is ir- 
recoverably loſt; as, after a certain time, we 
ought to conſider, that every day, nay, every 
hour, that we loſe by delay, will rob the ope- 

- ration 


3 3 


= 
ration of a 3 probability of ſac 
ceeding. 

Beſides, it has happened, that the ill ſuc- 
ceſs which was owing to a want of atten- 
tion to the time and circumſtances neceſſary 
for its being performed with the proſpect of a 
happy event, has been moſt unreaſonably 
charged on the operation itſelf; and this may, 
with the ſtricteſt propriety, be applied to moſt 
operations in ſurgery, | 

Deductions againſt lithotomy, from ſuch 
falſe and inconcluſive reaſoning, would be a 
ſpecies of argument fmilar to, and as ratio- 
nal, as the prejudiced averſion which I was 
lately told a burgomaſter's wife in Holland 
had taken againit bleeding, 

This lady could not, for a long time, be pre- 
vailed on to ſuffer herſelf, or any of her fa- 
mily, to loſe blood, becauſe ſhe had been de- 
prived of a diſtant relation, in a putrid fever, 
who, it was naturally ſuppoſed, died in conſe- 
quence of phlebotomy being imprudently per- 
formed, — A pleuriſy which raged ſoon after, 
put the zealous matron's reſolution to the teſt ; 
and her miſtaken prejudice, but for the inter- 
poſition and remonſtrances of her friends, 
would haye coſt three of her family their 
lives. 

With reſpect to lixivial remedies, it ap- 
pears to me, that if given with caution, and 
in ſmall doſes, they leave the patient pre- 

C 4 ciſely 
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ciſely in the ſame ſtate they found him; if 
the quantity is increaſed, they produce fe- 
veriſh heats, and an uneaſineſs in the ſyſtem, 
diſorder the primæ viæ, appetite and digeſtion, 
increaſe the ſecretion of urine, and render it 
perhaps more turbid than it naturally 1 is : and 
if medicines of this kind are given in large 
quantities, and are perſevered in, they ulti- 
mately tend to deſtroy the patient ; nor in- 
deed can preparations of this kind be given, 
even in ſmall doſes, in ſome conſtitutions, with- 
out hazarding the life of the patient, and the 
credit of the preſcriber. 

Beſides this, general practice does not au- 
thenticate thr having performed any actual 
cures, where the ſtone was felt previous to 
their exhibition; while reaſon and experience 
point out to us the fallacy of truſting entirely 
to ſymptoms, in determining the difference of 
diſeaſes; f and daily miſtakes evince, how cau- 
tious we ought to be, in affording an implicit 
confidence to the deſcriptions and agg gravated 
feelings of patients. 

And indeed we ought not to be ſurprized 
at its want of ſucceſs, when we take a view of 
the variety of channels and alterations it muſt 
paſs through, and the diluted ſtate in which 
it muſt of neceſſity pals into the bladder. 

From the ſtomach, we are to ſuppoſe it 
abſorbed, and mixed with the chyle convey- 
ed into the blood; then carried to the kidnies 
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by the emulgent arteries; it there undergoes 
a proceſs which we are not acquainted with, 
compared by ſome to filtration; and finally, 
by the ureters it gets into the bladder to act 
on the ſtone. 

So that, before it can poſſibly reach the ſeat 
of the diſeaſe, the whole maſs of blood muſt 
become lixivial; and it would be very unrea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that a preparation, whoſe 
activity depended, in a great degree, on its 
cauſticity, ſnould become inert and harmleſs in 
its paſſage, through parts ſo minute, ſo deli- 
cate, and poſſeſſed | of fo great ſenſibility, as rhe 
internal coat of the bladder is more eſpeci- 
ally endued with, for very obvious purpoſes : 
and indeed the irritability of this membrane 
is ſuch, that no fluid but the natural one 
can be long contained in 1t, even pale urine, 
or urine with matter in it, exciting, in a de- 
gree, ſymptoms of the ſtone, and forcing the 


perſon to void it very quickly. 


That delight and wonder of the age, Mr. 
Garrick, who was as much beloved as his 
death was univerſally lamented, laboured 
for many years under a calculous complaint: 
partial to medicines, and eager to embrace 
every thing that poſſeſſed or promiſed any 
efficacy, he perſiſted in the uſe of many ſol- 
vents; and a violent pain in the ſtomach, 
which latterly was frequent, he generally at- 

tributed 
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tributed to the effects of theſe medicines, as 
he had not experienced it until their uſe.—On 
inſpecting the body after death, the organiza- 
tion and ſubſtance-of the kidnies were found 
almoſt deſtroyed ; a ſtone of conſiderable ſize 
was found in the bladder ; the ſurface of which 
plainly evinced, that it had not been in any 
degree abraded, diſſolved, or broken down; 
though it might have been expected, from 
the vaſt quantities of drugs he ſwallowed, his 
long perſeverance, and the boaſted efficacy of 
them, 

Inſtead of acting as lithontriptics, and de- 
firoying the ſtone, in this melancholy in- 
ſtance, they were generally ſuppoſed to have 
brought on a deſtruction of the ſyſtem, — 
Could Mr. Garrick have been perſuaded to 
ſubmit to the operation before he took the 
ſolvents, the world might ſtill have been bleſſ- 


ed with his preſence, and his friends might 


not, for many years, have felt the irreparable 
Joſs of ſo enterta ining 10 inſtructive, and fo 
amiable a man. 

As to ſolvents, — a long courſe 10 them, 
from their evident effects, cannot be * 
vourable to the operation of lithotomy, the ſuc- 
ceſs of which will be proportionably leſſened 
as the general health is impaired. 

A languor and debility, with a diſpoſition 
£0 1 complaints, accompanied with a 

loſs 


F: >, 2 
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loſs of appetite and digeſtion, are, in greater or 


leſs degrees, conſequences, which I have not 


in the leaſt aggravated. 


Under theſe, and their attendant circumſtan- 
ces, a diſeaſe, not in general dangerous, will 
often become fatal; ſtone patients being liable 
to other incidental complaints in common 
with mankind. 

I have ſeen two inſtances, where the pa- 
tients, in a diſtinct benign ſpecies of the ſmall- 
pox, both died, though the diſeaſe in the 
neighbourhood was by no means fatal: they 


were taking ſolvents when the ſymptoms of 


the ſmall-pox came on; and though it could 
not be certainly ſaid, that the ſolvents were 
the cauſe of their death, the natural and im- 


partial inference would render it more than 


probable. | 

A third patient, under a courſe of ſol- 
vents, was ſeized with a putrid fever, and 
ulcers in the throat, under which he ſunk, 
though Port wine, bark, bliſters, &c. were 
liberally uſed, and under the direction of a 


gentleman, who is an honor to his profeſ- 


ſion : this laſt patient was remarkably healthy 
before he was afflicted with the ſtone, — I 


was not permitted to examine either of theſe 
bodies after death, to aſcertain whether they 
really had calculi in their bladders, and how 


far 


1 
far the ſolvents had produced any effects; 
nor can J help lamenting the miſchievous ob- 


ſtructions, which this prejudice lays in the 


way of ſurgical knowledge. 
Scrupulouſly obſerved, in times of abject 


barbarity, or ſuperſtitious bigotry, the ſtudent 


in anatomy will find a difficulty ro overcome 
it in times ſo enlightened in many other re- 
ſpects as the preſent; nor is it improbable, that 
in ſome remote period, poſterity may mention 
it to the diſgrace of an age not hood-wink- 
ed by ſuperſtition, but encouraging moſt 
branches of uſeful and polite arts, that the 
hands of induſtry and diligence were tied on 
ſo intereſting a ſubject, and that ſo great an 
avenue to improvement was barred up, as 


the examination of morbid appearances after 


death. 

HFaving endeavoured to ſhew how far in- 
ternal medicines obſtructed the ſucceſs of li- 
thotomy, and ſome other cauſes; I ſhall 
proceed in the next chapter to a ſhort con- 
ſideration of another cauſe or two; and af- 
ter ſome neceſſary obſervations, I ſhall haſten 
to a concluſion, And I believe, that moſt ſtone 
patients would readily ſubmit to the opera- 
tion, were they not deluded on the one hand 
by flattering, but falſe promiſes, and terrified 
on the other by alarming deſcriptions. 


It 
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It has been tritely obſerved, anceps reme- 
dium melius quam nullum; but remedies, whoſe 
curative effects are uncertain, and whoſe in- 

juries to the conſtitution are highly probable, 
cannot, with propriety, be comprehended un- 
der the deſcription of this axiom, _ 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Hoſpital Air. — Defects in ſome Parts of the Ope- 
ration conſidered. — Fixed Air mentioned. — 
Some Objections to Lithotomy ſpoken of. — Cir- 


cumſtances in favor of Solvents proved not to 
be ſo.—Mr. Cheſelden's Account. Concluſion. 


Have mentioned the contaminated air of 

hoſpitals as another cauſe operating againſt 
the ſucceſs of lithotomy. As this is acknow- 
ledged and lamented by all, I ſhall be very ex- 
plicit in conſidering it. — So far as it affects 
the general health of patients, it will tend to 
this purpoſe. 

But the proper digeſtion, and healing of 
the ſore, are what ſeem principally to ſuffer 
from it. 

And whoever has attended to the patients 
in the hoſpitals in this city, after they have 
been cut for the ſtone, muſt have obſerved 
many inſtances, where the ſore put on a bad 
appearance, with a thin gleety diſcharge for 
months ; but on the patient's retiring into the 
country for a few weeks, a kind granulation 
took place, the ſore ſoon healed, and the pa- 


tient perfectly recovered. 


The 


1 

The general fatality of compound frac- 
tures in this metropolis, which ſurgeons of the 
firſt eminence complain of, may in a great 

meaſure be attributed to this cauſe : it re- 

mains to be decided, how far it would be 
either expedient or poſſible, to erect a build- 
ing in an airy fituation, ſeparate from the 
hoſpital, and to appropriate it ſolely to pa- 
tients of a certain deſcription. 

It may be neceſſary to obſerve, that when! 
ſaid, © moſt patients, ſubjects for this opera- 
* tion, were objects for hoſpitals,” I did not 
mean to infer, that one rank of men were more 
liable to the ſtone than another, as I do not 
know that it is fo ; what I ſaid, aroſe from this 
fact, that the comparative number of thoſe, 
who were able to employ an operating hoſpital 
ſurgeon at their own houſes, was yery ſmall. 

And the advantages of having recourſe to 
the beſt medical and ſurgical advice, which 
the very loweſt people in great cities poſſeſs, 
is a privilege, which the uſeful rank of man- 
kind, between affluence and poverty, cannot, 
or muſt not, take the benefit of ; whilſt the 
undiſcerning and thankleſs multitude either 
demand it with ſtubborn inſolence, or enjoy 
it with ſilent ingratitude. 

The bleſſings of eaſe and comfort ſhould 
be diffuſed with a liberal and unreſerved hand, 
to every individual of the creation; and he 
ho does not feel an ample reward, in having 


relieved 


| a 

relieved a fellow- creature, does not deſerve to 
'i practiſe, or even to live. 

| The laſt cauſe I mentioned, was a defect in 
| a part of the operation :—and I ſpeak of it 
| | with the awe and timidity of a young mari- 
ner, venturing his little bark in dangerous 
ſeas, and in the tracts of able and experienced 

navigators. 

The circumſtance meant to ſpeak of, is the 
external inciſion ; which every one in the ha- 
bit of attending to operations, mult at times 
have obſerved to be ſmall and inadequate to 
the purpoſe of admitting the extraction of the 
ſtone; nor has the whole ſtrength and repeat- 
ed efforts of the operator been able ſome- 
times to effect it; though afſiſted (as I have 
been informed) by the arms of an aſſiſtant ap- 
plied round his body.—T have ſeen two ope- 

_ rations performed, where, after ſeveral ineffec- 

| tual trials, the ſtone could not be extracted 
until the inciſion was enlarged, — Nor can 
I ſee that any of the dangers, attending an ex- 
ternal inciſion of the common ſize, will be 
any ways increaſed or diminiſhed, by making it 
half an inch, or even an inch longer or ſhorter. 

The cutting gorget, for which the world is 

indebted to Sir Cæſar Hawkins, generally 
makes the oblique internal wound ſufficient- 
ly large, aſſiſted by the yielding quality of 
the bladder, to admit the extraction of moſt 
| ſtones : the integuments yield but little in 
| proportion, being more rigid and thicker :— 
| = and 
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and the great injury the parts muſt receive, 
from forcing a large body through a ſmall 
wound, will add the dangers of laceration and 
contuſion to thoſe common to the operation; 
and daily experience evinces the facility 
with which inflammation, from external 


wounds, communicating with cavities, ex- 


tends, by what phyſiologiſts have called, 
conſent of parts, over their internal ſur- 
faces. 

A notion that quickneſs is an indiſpen- 
ſable qualification in a lithotomiſt, has been 
productive of very fatal miſchiefs; and an 
operator muſt be poſſeſſed of a good ſhare of 
coolneſs and intrepidity, who would not be 
affected by thirty or forty watches being taken 
out, in a theatre, to determine eritically the 
preciſe time in which the operation was per- 
forming: in ſuch ſituations J have felt for the 
patient, and in no ſmall degree for the ſur- 
geon. 

Jam told, that a gentleman who brought 
lithotomy to a great pitch of perfection, ge- 
nerally gave his watch to an aſſiſtant; to deter- 
mine the time with exactneſs: both the pre- 
cedent and principle on which it was found- 
ed, are dangerous ; It may be taken up by 


men of equal ambition, but leſs dexterity. 


Sat cito fi ſat bene, 


though a leſs brilliant and leſs flattering 
D doctrine, 


E 


doctrine, is certainly a more ſafe and a more 
uſeful one: and being five or ten minutes 


longer performing the operation, will be 


thought, by prudent men, a very trifling in- 
convenience, compared to the danger of 
puſhing the gorget between the bladder and 
the rectum, the not being able to extract the 
ſtone, and other alarming accidents; which 
the enemies to, ſurgery will ever be ready to 
impute to a criminal weakneſs in the opera- 
tor, whom they will accuſe of ſacrificing his 


patient, to the vain wiſh of being thought a 


quick and dexterous operator. 

I need not dwell on the neceſſity for gentle- 
neſs in ſearching; the puerile circumſtance of 
the inſtrument being heard to reſound againſt 
the ſtone, by perſons at a diſtant part of a 
room, will not warrant us in moving the ſtaff 
rudely and rapidly in the cavity of the blad- 
der, where there is a poſſibility of ſtriking it 
againſt the internal membrane; which, be- 
ſides increaſing the pain, might be produc- 
tive of diſagreeable conſequences. 

Fixed air introduced into the ſyſtem, either 
in the form of briſk fermented liquors, or 
collected during its eſcape, from a mixture 
of alcalies and acids, has been ſpoken of as 
an uſeful lithontriptic in ſome caſes; its 
total inefficacy in others, and the want of 
proof, that a ſtone really exiſted where it 
* 10 | Was 
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was ſuppoſed to have been beneficial, pre- 
vent any thing being decided in its favor. 

Though this mode of treatment has not 
yet been introdueed into general practice, 
experiments, authenticated by the moſt re- 
ſpectable of all authorities, demonſtrate, that 
calculi which have been extracted from the 
human bladder, and ſubmitted, for a due 
ſpace of time, to the action of liquors ſtrong- 
ly impregnated with fixed air, have not ſuf- 
fered the leaſt diminution of ſize; neither have 
their ſurfaces been eroded, or their hardneſs 
and texture been at all affected in conſe- 
quence of ſuch expoſure. 

It has been objected to lithotomy, that 
there is no probability or poſſibility of its 
preventing the formation of a ſecond calcu- 
lus in the bladder: bur this objection may 
be applied, with equal propriety, to ſolvents, 
which cannot poſſibly prevent the remote 
cautes of calculous concretion, ſuch as in- 
temperance, a ſedentary life, and others 
which we are as yet unacquainted with. 

That patients have been cut at two dif- 
ferent times, 1s true; that this does not fre- 
quently happen; is equally fo. 

The little acquaintance we have with the 
different cauſes uniting to form a previſpoſi- 
tion to different diſeaſes, opens a wide field 
for theory and conjecture; and the pheno- 
mena of nature are fo obſcure in moſt in- 
IF 2 ſtances, 
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ſtances, as to afford but little ſatis factory 
ground for a rational enquiry or real know- 
ledge. 

The accidental circumſtance of ſome ex- 
traneous ſubſtance being introduced into the 
bladder, has, in ſome caſes, been the only 
cauſe that could be aſſigned for a calculus 
forming; as patients, in this caſe, were per- 
fectly free from calculous complaints pre- 
vious to the introduction of the nucleus into 
the bladder, and after the operation, were free 
from the ſtone for the remainder of their 
lives. | 

In other inſtances, an unnatural detention 
of the urine in the bladder, from whatever 
cauſe, has ſeemed to produce a diſpoſition 
to calculous concretion. 

As it was not propoſed to enter into a 
particular conſideration, either of the diſ- 
eaſe or its treatment, I ſhall proceed no fur- 


ther on thoſe heads; and as to abſtruſe rea- 


ſoning and ingenious theory, I have neither 
indlinatich nor ability to purſue them. 

The great quantities of ropy matter that 
have been diſcharged with the urine of thoſe 
under a courſe of ſolvents, has been conſi- 


dered as an infallible proof of their efficacy; 


as it was urged, that ſuch great quantities 
of a thick glutinous diſcharge, if retained in 
the ahh, could not fail affording a con- 

ſtant 


= 


ſtant ſupply of materials for the formation 
of calculous concretion. 

The mucus of the bladder and urinary 
paſſages, in a natural healthy ſtate, is but 
in ſmall quantities. | 

When any irritating cauſe, either from 
diſeaſe or local injury, affects theſe parts, 
the quantity of this mucus is conſtantly in- 
creaſed. 

Theſe are preciſely the effects of ſolvents, 
which, as they ſtimulate the ſurfaces they paſs 
through, excite, and produce, a proportionate 
ſecretion and diſcharge of this mucus. 

This 1s very analogous to, and 1s clearly 
explained by, what takes place from any ir- 
ritating cauſe that is applied to the eye; 
which never fails bringing on an increaſed ſe- 
cretion, and copious diſcharge of the lacrymal 
fluid. 

I cannot help mentioning a circumſtance, 
which in my own mind operates ſtrongly in 
favor of lithotomy ; it is that inward ſerenity 
and content, eaſier imagined than deſcribed, 
with which ſurgeons generally proceed to this 
operation ; owing to a rational conviction, that 
| what they are going to do, will tend to the 

ſpeedy recovery and perfect health of an af- 
flicted fellow-creature — The contrary to this 
is very evident, in thoſe caſes, and too many 
ſuch there are, where certain and ſpeedy 
death muſt enſue, if ſomething is not done, 
1-2 and 
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and where, even after an operation, the 
proſpect of cure, or even of life, is diſtant, 
doubtful, and melancholy. The feelings of 
__— in this caſe, diffuſe a ſympathe- 

c gloom over the countenance of the ope- 
BS. he beholds, with a viſible concern, 
an unhappy wretch ſinking under a diſeaſe, 
and ſubmitting to additional pain, when the 
advantage reſuiting from it is uncertain : 
though he is not prevented from doing 
ſtrict juſtice to his patient, he is undoubtedly 
affected with ſenſations very different from 
thoſe which ariſe in the mind of an expe- 
rienced lithotomiſt; who is firmly perſuad- 
ed, that with care, the extraction of the 
ſtone is almoſt certain; that the degree of 
danger is aſcertained; and from former ex- 
perience, he thinks himſelf juſtified in draw- 
ing a favourable preſage to future practice. 

It will be neceſſary before I conclude, to 
endeavour to determine, what 1s the gene- 
ral ſuccels of lithotomy; and on enquiry, it 
perhaps may prove to be much greater than 
the timidity of patients, the opinions of the 
prejudiced, and the affertions of the intereſt- 
ed, would lead us to imagine. 

To do this with the minuteſt accuracy ts 
impoſſible; as a liſt of operations, and their 
ſucceſs, if it did not comprehend a period 
of many years, and a large circle of prac- 
tice, would not at all anſwer the purpoſe. 

Ne 


1 

No regular annual account of this kind is 
preſerved in our hoſpitals, from the circum- 
ſtance of the annual ſucceſſion of houſe ſur- 
geons; who, when they retire from their of- 
fice, carry with them their own papers and 
obſervations:>This culpable defect has been 
invidiouſly attributed to a wiſh to conceal 
what might injure ſurgery, from the public 
eye; under a ſuppoſition, that it would be 
impolitic to expoſe a long catalogue of opera- 
tions, various, cruel, and unſucceſsful :—the 
perfection to which modern ſurgery has been 
brought, and the ingenuous and candid be- 
haviour of thoſe gentlemen who conduct our 
hoſpitals, incline us not to credit the aſſer- 
tion. 
T hat private liſts of this kind, which "AE 
enable us to form an average account, to- 
lerably accurate, have been preſerved by 


gentlemen who have been at the head of 


their profeſſion in London for many years, 
we have little reaſon to doubt, from their 
diligence, attention, and fund of knowledge 
in other orofeilional matters. 


What Mr. Cheſelden has favoured hs world 


with, of his hoſpital practice, in cutting for 
the ſtone, will afford ſome very ſatisfactory 
materials for judging of its general ſucceſs 


under his hands: nor can ] proceed, without 


paying a tribute of thanks to this gentle- 
man, who rendered ſuch great and eſſential 
ſervices 
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ſervices to ſurgeons and mankind, — After 
practiſing the high operation for the ſtone 


for ſeveral years, and with various ſucceſs, he 


at length relinquiſhed it, in conſequence of 
an accident from an over-diſtenſion of the 


bladder by injection; from the peritoneum 


being cut through or burſt; and on account 
of the general well-founded objection, that the 
urine lying conſtantly on the wound, retarded 
its healing :—but even in this method of ope- 
rating, which was given up as leſs ſucceſs- 
ful than the lateral way, at preſent univer- 
ſally eſtabliſhed, he declared (and the world 
did him the juſtice to believe him) that he 
loſt but one in ſeven. — His delicacy in de- 
clining to mention the ſucceſs of his private 
practice, becauſe he could not ſufficiently 
witneſs it, is a conduct that has been often 
commended, and ſeldom imitated. 


The patients he publicly cut for the ſtone, 
in St. Thomas's Hoſpital, were two hundred 


and thirteen; their different ages, and the 
number that died, I ſhall endeavour to ar» 
range, 
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Number of Years old 
patients cut. each. died. 
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The proportion of twenty out of ſuch a 
number, cannot be thought great or alarming. 


Mr. Cheſelden obſerves, that ſeveral had the 
ſmall-pox during their cure, ſome of whom 


died. 


One of the firſt hundred and five had a 
violent whooping cough, which carried him 
off. In this caſe, the urgency of the ſtone 
ſymptoms, moſt likely rendered the opera- 
tion immediately neceſſary; other wiſe, waiting 
until the incidental diſeaſe was better, would 
have been adviſeable. 5 
So that from the general opinion of ſur- 
geons, from Mr. Cheſelden's account, from 
what has been imparted to me on the beſt 
authority, and from what has fallen under 


my own obſervation, during my attendance at 


hoſpitals ; — we cannot aſſert with truth, that 
more 
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more than one out of eleven die in conſe- 
quence of being cut for the ſtone. 

Were we or could we diveſt the opera- 
tion of ſome of its accidental diſadvantages, 
and be careful enough to guard againſt ſome 
of the cauſes I have before mentioned, can- 
dour might allow us to bring the number to 
one in fourteen ; a degree of danger which 
attends few capital operations in fo ſmall a 
proportion. 

As the method of attempting to diſſolve 
the ſtone in the bladder, by means of injec- 
tions, has, for ſeveral obvious reaſons, fallen 
into general diſuſe; I have ſpoken. but little 
of them in particular, becauſe many of the 
reaſons urged againſt other modes of treat- 
ment, were equally cogent againſt this. 

Should a ſolvent be hereafter offered to the 
world, it will be neceſſary, towards forming a 
proper judgment of its efficacy, to examine 
all who take it, after death: the effects of the 
medicine on the prime viz and general health 
of the patient, ſhould be ſtrictly attended to; 
and the number on whom the trial is made, 
ſhould be conſiderable, 

Should future ages poſſeſs a ſolvent, effica- 
cious, but not deſtructive to the ſyſtem, litho- 
tomy may perhaps be ſuperſeded : until then, 
_ reaſon and experience point it out as the beſt 
and only reſource. 

And it ſeems very clear, that the fame, 

which 
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which the molt reputed ſolvents have ac- 
quired, has been built on errors in judge- 
ment, or intereſted views. For the human 
calculus ſeems to be a ſubſtance, that can be 
acted upon only by ſuch preparations, the 
introduction of which into the body, in any 
neceſſary degree of ſtrength, is inconſiſtent 
with the delicacy of the parts they muſt paſs 
through; hurtful to the general health of the 
patient, and peculiarly injurious to the func- 
tions of the parts affected, and their append- 
ages. 
1 ſhall conclude with adviſing thoſe, who 
have prudent reſolution enough to undergo 
the operation, to do it in time, before the ir- 
ritation of the diſeaſe itſelf, or the deleterious 
uſe of ſolvents, have impaired their general 
health: for in a morbid ſtate of the blood 
and juices, no wound can heal kindly ; and 
the operation, however ſafe and ſkilfully per- 
formed, by ſuch means may be rendered ha- 
zardous and frequently fatal» 
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Dr AR SIR, 


HOPE not to incur the ſuſpicion of 
intereſted flattery, in making thoſe 
acknowledgements which gratitude and 
Juſtice demand, _ 
The warmth of expreſſion and lively 
ſentiments, which, in general addreſſes of 
this kind, degenerate into fulſome adu- 
lation, have been thought neceſſary and | 
decent, when conſidered as the efforts of | 
filial duty and affection. | 
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iv lerne. 
If I have enjoyed or profited, from any 


opportunities which my education af- 


forded, either before or after I turned 


my mind to medical purſuits, it is to 


your tender aſſiduity, and anxious endea- 
vours that I owe the advantages of them. 

It is you, Sir, I am to Fay for being 
in the early part of life an eye-witneſs 
to the manual dexterity of a Ranby, the 
philoſophic genius and erudition of a 
Monſey, and the elegant accompliſh- 
ments of an Adair. 

And while I contemplate the exer- 
tions of Dr. Hunter, whole merit is as 
uncqualled as his loſs will be irreparable, 
J feel my obligations to you increaſe, 
for placing me within the happy in- 
fluence of his peculiar talents for in- 
iruction. . 1 

Nor am I leſs ready to attribute my 
moſt fatal errors to neglecting, than 1 
am willing to impute, the moſt fortu- 
nate events of my life, to following the 
advice and ſuggeſtions of parents, whom 
it has been and till is my happineſs t to 
venerate and love, 
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Under the glowing impulſe of ſuch 


convictions, which I am neither able or 
willing to reſiſt, it would betray a defect 
both of the head and heart, not to teſtify 


on all occaſions, that I am by nature and 
reaſon, 
Pear Sir, 


Your obedient 


and deyoted 


humble ſervant, 


J. WHITAKER NEWMAN. 
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PREFACHK 
7 O defend an exten ſive Society 
of men from undeſerved re- 
proach, to point out ſome faults, 
by way of caution to thoſe who are 
entering into life, and to inculcate 
the neceſſity of liberal behaviour, is 
the buſineſs of this Eſſay. 
Vaulgar prejudices, and ſenſeleſs 
bigotry, have been, and ſtill are, in- 
veterate enemies to rational improve- 
ment in every branch of ſcience. 

He who combats ſuch formidable 
monſters with ſucceſs, deſerves our 
praiſe, and an ineffeftual effort, per- 
haps, will not be deſpiſed. 

As publications on every ſubject, 


abound ſo much, the preſenting one 
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zo the public eye, that lays claim to 
no extraordinary merit, but the ne- 
gative one, of being without falſe- 
hood or abſurdity, ſeems to _ 


ſome apology. 

To fill up the intervals of a re- 
covery from a dangerous illneſs, and 
zo divert the attention from brood- 
ing on ſome domeſtic calamities, is a 

reaſon, but not an excuſe for this 
mo" 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST 
Introduction. — The Incitements and Diſcourage- 
ments of Practitioners mentioned. A Decla- 
ration of Men of Eminence—That the 
Practice of Medicine is degenerated—That 
the Behavionr of the World has rendered it 
neceſſary.—Some Objections againſt Medical 
Men ſpoken of. No general Rule without 
an Exceyrion. 


O alleviate the ſorrows of is diſtreſſed; 

and to be inſtrumental in reſtoring 

health and ſpirits to the infam and dejected, 

are purſuits which a liberal mind muſt en- 
gage in, with a ſincere and rational delight. 

B Nor 
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Nor is ſuch an employment without eir- 


cumſtances, which render it a probable 


ſource of mutual benevolence and grati- 
tude. 

A huſband, or a father, reſtored to the 
arms of a deſpairing wife and children ; and 
the grateful voice of a patient, ſnatched from 
the jaws of death, and prefling the hand of 
his benefactor to a glowing boſom, is cer- 
tainly a refined pleaſure, and one of as ex- 
alted and exquiſite a nature as it has pleaſed 


our bountiful Creator to render the human 


mind capable of enjoying. 

So alluring and ſo flattering does the proſ- 
pect appear to the eye of a ſuperficial ob- 
ſerver; that we ought rather to lament than 
be ſurprized at the vaſt numbers of infatuated 


parents, who ſo indiſcriminately, not to ſay 


cruelly, ſacrifice their devoted children, to 
the attractions, and too often, to the wretch- 
edneſs of a medical life. 

But the experienced practitioner, whoſe 
life and habits have led him to a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with men and things, has 
been heard to lament with a ſigh, that this 
enjoyment has its alloy, of neglect, ingrati- 
tude, and reproach. 


He 
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He has found his beſt efforts for the wel- 
fare of mankind, reſiſted and traduced by 
folly, detraction, and obſtinacy ; while his 
anxious attendance on the ſick, and his mode 
of treatment, have been imputed folely to 
motives, as diſhonourable and mean as the 
ſouls of thoſe who ſuggeſted them. 

In the place of implicit confidence he has 
met with ſuſpicion, and the ſoul-ſoothing 
language of lively gratitude, has g1ven way 
to cold formality, perhaps to keen invective: 


his attendance and medicines have been 


either ridiculed or diſregarded; and their 
good effects not unfrequently attributed to 


the prepoſterous exhibitions of an ignorant 


but bold empiric., If his attempts for the 
recovery of his patient ſhould not be attended 
with ſucceſs, that conſtant companion (in 
the world's eye) to real merit, his fame will 
be blaſted by the malignant breath of envy, 
his reputation be ſacrificed by ſcandal and 


malice at the altar of private reſentment, and 


his mangled name be offered up to appeaſe 

the injured manes of a ſlaughtered friend. 
While his calamities are regarded as the 
avenging hand of Heaven puniſhing his miſ- 
_ his proſperity will be conſidered as 
B 2 "Wile 
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built on the ghaſtly ruins of mankind, and 

any eminence he may attain to in his pro- 

feſſion, as an ingenious method of torturing 

the groans, the diſeaſes, and the misfortunes 
of his fellow-creatures, to the baſe purpoſes 
of avarice and ſordid lucre. 

He will be accuſed, of never feeling the 
ſoft luxury of a tear, of being callous to thoſe 
ſocial and endearing ties which bind man to 
man, and (abſorbed in the idea of a fee) of 
loſing all reliſh for that nobleſt that beſt of 
all fees, the pleaſure which reſults from 
reflecting on a virtuous and benevolent 
action. 

That ſuch has been and ſtill is ie general 

complaint of thoſe, whoſe opportunities, ap- 
plication, or abilities, have not been able to 
procure them rank and emolument, is an ac- 

knowledged truth. | 
But equally true it is, that men at this 
time in the Britiſh metropolis, ornaments at 
once to the profeſſion and the age in which 
they live, have declared that they ſtudied 
phyſic, and entered on the practice of it, on 
the broad, liberal, and comprehenſive baſis, 
of honour, of generoſity, and humanity. 
The 
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The taſk of relating their declaration, 
would have been a pleaſing one, had it gone 
no farther; but they added with regret, ſuch 
was the want of candour in mankind, and 
ſuch the diſpoſition of the multitude to 
plunge into the infatuations of error, abſur- 
dity, and impoſition, that in their own de- 
fence, they were obliged to wield the ſame 
weapons, which their adverſaries had exer- 
ciſed againſt them with ſo much ſeverity, 


* Suo ſibi gang hunc 1 = 


Under theſe cir nee they found 
the medical profeſſion reduced, by a ſtrange 
kind of baſe neceſſity, to a low illiberal trade, 
ſupported by mean fineſſe, chicanery, and 
colluſion; requiring rather the deſpicable arts 
of ſervility and cunning, than the happy ge- 
nius and enlightened talents of a man of 
ſcience. 
Nor is this to be confidenadl as the fabri⸗ 
cated effuſion of a warm imagination, but as 
actually and frequently aſſerted, by men of 

reſpectable age, practice, and ability. 
Such have been the expreſſions of the Fa- 
culty, heightened perhaps by the aggravat- 
* 3 ing 
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ing colours of reſentment, prejudice, and par- 
tiality. cy 
Nor has the world been ſilent in anſwer- 
ing or even anticipating theſe complaints, 
appealing to experience, and aſſerting that 
what they ſaid was the voice of nature ; a 
voice, to which, with more malice than 
truth, they obſerved, their antagoniſts were 
much in the habit of turning a deaf ear. 

By theſe ſteady advocates for mankind, 
the profeſſion have had the tables turned on 
themſelves, and have been boldly accuſed, 
of rapacity, want of candour, and even of 
common honeſty, According to theſe de- 
claimers, thoſe who in the hour of ſickneſs 
and affliction, have relied on them, have 
found in this mercenary tribe, for diſin- 
tereſted regard, an inordinate love of gold, 
and inſtead of friendly advice or gentle be- 
haviour, loads of nauſeating drugs and unin- 
telligible jargon. | 

Conſultations, for the forming of which 
neither expence or labour have been ſpared, 
and on the reſult of which the lives of the 
neareſt and deareſt in the moſt reſpectable 
families have depended, have been too often 

deyoted, 
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devoted, to idle diſcuſſions, unintereſting to- 
pics, vague hypotheſes, and unmanly al- 
tercation. 

Nor has the purpoſe of the meeting * 
at all attended to, until the plaintive voice of 
a bereft widow, or a miſerable orphan, has 
driven the remorſeleſs {poulers from the houſe 
of ſorrow. | 

Neither have they forgot to obſerve, that 
in the preſcription of medicines, the nature 
of the patient's complaint has been only a 
ſecondary object of conſideration. 
The opportunity in this caſe has been 
ſeized on as a happy one, to convince the 
apothecary how much the phyſician ſtudies 
to be grateful, by promoting trade, and 
loading in medicines, as it has been emphati- 
cally called. | 
To theſe charges many others have been 
added, as caprice or reſentment dictated ; a 
diſtin conſideration of each of them, would 
be inconſiſtent with the limits of a ſhort 
eſſay. 

In this catalogue, we perhaps might find, 
a general over-rating of merit, and its con- 
ſequence, demands proportionately exorbi- 
tant; a profligacy and relaxation of morals, 
B 4 with 


So 
with a total inattention to the duties of re- 
ligion. 
The laſt article of the impeachment, I 
may be blamed for not wholly omitting, as 


it has been ſaid, that in the preſent degene- 


rate times *, it is too applicable to every 
rank of men, by thoſe who are ſo much in 
the habit of indulging their talent, in de- 
claiming againſt the peculiar tendency of 
the age they live in to moral turpitude. 

But having frequently been in company 
with thoſe, whoſe education, profeſſion, and 
lives, ought to make them competent judges 


* There generally have been, and probably always will 
be, declaimers, that think every age increaſes in vice and 


irreligion, They can remember that things were very 
% different when they were young.“ 


As in the different ages of the world, the manners of 


its inhabitants muſt have depended on their degree of 
improvement and refinement, from the Cafrarian to the 
poliſhed European ; it ſeems rational to conclude, that 
their moral defects have (habita ratione partium) been 
nearly equal in all countries and in all ages, And how- 
ever frivolous and diflipated the preſent age may appear, 
it does not ſeem generally to exhibit crimes, of ſo black 


a caſt, and ſo inimical to human nature, as thoſe which 


{ain the annals of two or three centuries ago. 
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of moral rectitude; and having heard re- 
fpectable characters among them declare, 
that they thought the medical profeſſion in 
its ſeveral branches, the moſt inattentive of 
any to religious duties, equally, if not more 
profligate and diſſipated than all, I thought it 


my duty, as well as a reſpect and deference 


due to theſe gentlemen, and their holy office, 
to give it a place here. 
Having been thus led by the nature of n my 


ſubject, to conſider the profeſſion as it ſtands 
in 1ts ſeveral relations to the world, it would 


not be wandering far from my purpoſe to re- 
view in a curſory way their treatment of 
each other. 

But previous to ſuch a diſcuſſion, it ſeems 
a neceſſary piece of juſtice, to vindicate, as 
far as 1s conſiſtent with truth, the behaviour 


of practitioners from ſome aſperſions, which 
have occurred in reviewing the conduct of 


both parties; and this 1s a taſk, which it 
ſhould ſeem my duty, my intereſt, and wy 
inclination to undertake. 

I ſhall alſo endeavour to ſet in a clear 
point of view, ſome circumſtances which 
have hitherto eſcaped obſervation, 

T heſe ſubjects, with ſome reflections and in- 

ferences 
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ferences which will naturally ariſe in treating 
of them, with an enquiry into ſome of the 
cauſes which have united in degrading the 
profeſſion in the eyes of the world, and in- 
juring their intereſts, will be taken up in the 
following pages. 

And if in the courſe of this Eſſay, ſome 
diſagreeable truths ſhould ariſe, which ap- 


pear to caſt any oblique and invidious re- 


flections on either fide of the queſtion, the 


trite but juſt obſervation, that there 1s no 


general rule without an exception, ought to 
be remembered, | 
From the nature of the preſent ſyſtem it 
mult happen, that in every extenſive ſociety 
of men, there will be a greater or leſs num- 
ber of unworthy members of it. 
But he who ſhould be raſh enough to aſ- 
ſert, that, cenſuring the undeſerving indi- 
viduals, expoling their faults, and beſtowing 
on their conduct its proper epithets, was 
aſperſing the character, lowering the dignity, 
and laying the axe to the very root of the 
whole ſociety, would be equally contemp- 
tible for his folly, his falſehood, and his ab- 
ſurdit y. 
Were a judicious critic to inveigh with 
I ſeverity, 
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ſeverity, againſt the nonſenſe, which the 

Engliſh preſs, like a mountain in labour, 

every day, nay every. hour, groans with; 

juſtice, taſte, and common ſenſe, would rea- 

dily acquieſce in the truth. But were he to 

deduce from this argument, any thing de- 
rogatory or unfavourable to the ſublimity 

and claſſical elegance of a Gibbon, or the 

chaſte imagination and poetical genius of an 
Hayley, his reaſoning and abilities would 

meet with the ridicule, the contempt they 

ſo juſtly deſerved. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


A common-place Obſervation applied to Prac- 
* titioners and their Patients, —The ſuperior 
Advantages of a Phyſician compared to the 
Treatment of the lower Ranks of the Pro- 
Feſſion. — Dr. Rattcliffe's Advice to Dr. 

Mead. —Obſervations and Reflections on it. 


FAT the impreſſions of a favour re- 
cently conferred, produce more 1m- 
mediate and lively ſymptoms of gratitude, 
than the remembrance of former acts of 
kindneſs however beneficial or important, 1s 
a fact which experience confirms, but honour 
diſapproves, 
A grateful heart, ardently pants to make 
a quick return for offices of benevolence, 
leaving prudence and reflection to pauſe and 
to delay. For it frequently happens, that 
what in the moment of thankful rapture, was 
magnified as a God-like action, dwindles, in 
the long- extended perſpective of time and 
policy, into a kindneſs, a duty, and a trifling 
favour. | | 


Did 


41 

Did- a due ſenſe of the importance of 
obligations, equally diminiſh in the minds 
of thoſe who confer and thoſe who receive 
them, the mutual complaints of ungrateful 
and unreaſonable tempers would not be ſo 
often heard. ES 

But it happens unfortunately in the gene- 
ral intercourſes of life, that the conferrer of 
a benefit heightens and overvalues it, in the 
ſame proportion, that the perſon obliged ap- 
preciates and lowers it. 

From a conſideration of theſe truths, which 
are deduced from a view of the conduct of 
mankind in general, we can eaſily account 
for the ſame motives operating ſtill more 
powerfully, in the concerns of the medical 
profeſſion in particular. A profeſſion which 
exiſts in relieving calamities, and lives by 
being rewarded for it.— The phyſician, it is 
true, has often the advantage of receiving his 
fee, accompanied with the moſt ſolemn pro- 
teſtations of reſpect and eſteem, and attended 
with ten thouſand indeſcribable circum- 
ſtances that increaſe its value. 

While the impreſſions of preſent pain, 
hope, and fear, are deep in the hearts of the 
Patient and his friends; while the love of 
money 
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money is repreſſed by increaſing danger and 
anxiety, he is conſidered and received as an 
invaluable friend, as one on whom the hap- 
pineſs and tranquillity of the family depend; 
while medicine is conſidered as the laſt and 
only method of preſerving a doubtful life. 

In this caſe, the preſent. is generally ſuch 
as 2 generous mind is proud to beſtow, and 
ſuch as will not diſgrace acknowledged merit 
to receive. 

Happy intercourſe, where gratitude and 
liberality increaſe the pleaſure of doing 
good, and give a zeſt to that beſt of all 
efforts, an effort to bleſs ! 

But in branches of the profeſſion, leſs ho- 
nourable, leſs lucrative, but more fatiguing 
and laborious, the caſe is far otherwile : theſe 
unhappy men are ſeldom employed from any 
preference of opinion, but chiefly becauſe 
their advice and aſſiſtance are procured at the 
cheapeſt rates, and not unfrequently, becauſe 
they may be defrauded and impoſed on with 
leſs difficulty, and leſs fear of detection and 
puniſhment. 

It is a matter of eaſe, and often of triumph; 
to an illiberal mind, tg. find out ſome plau- 
ſible pretence for diſappointment, delay, ar 

refuſal ; 
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1 
refuſal: nor indeed ean it be denied, that 
the infamous returns of abuſe and defama- 
tion, are cheap methods of diſcharging or 
rather evading a demand. 

We may in ſome degree excuſe the cele- 
brated Dr. Rattcliffe *, for his unjuſtifiable 
advice to Dr. Mead, under the ſuppoſition 
that he was irritated by ſimilar treatment, and 
provoked by ill uſage. 

An uncomplying kind of behaviour, ſuch 
as Rattcliffe's, bordering on cruelty, would 
be unſufferable in a man of leſs eminence, 
but would be highly culpable in any one. 
His peculiarities, though accompanied by 
ſterling merit, and many good qualities, can 
only be accounted for and palliated, by his 
conſtitutional aſperity, and an independent 
ſpirit, called forth perhaps by the laviſh and 
unmanly ſubmiſſion, or the injurious treat- 
ment of his predeceſſors or cotemporaries, 


Mead, you are juſt entering into practice; it will 
not perhaps be long before I ſhall leave it, and I ought 
to be ſome judge of the treatment, men in our line have 
to expect from mankind ; ufe the world ill, or by ——- 
they will uſe you fo, C 


and 


„„ 
and heightened at laſt by the petulaney of 
old age. 

His liberal donations to Oxford, and the 
eſſential ſervices he rendered to medicine, 
will be remembered and revered, when his 
foibles and his ſingularities are buried in 
oblivion. 

The ſubaltern practitioner muſt attain or 
aſſume more philoſophy, or he muſt not eat: 
he muſt learn to ſubmit with patience to the 
inſults and injuries, which the lower orders 
of his profeſſion are daily expoſed to. 
And if he does not receive a conſiderable 
gratification from the exerciſe of a benevo- 
lent diſpoſition, independent of the profits of 
his practice, he may look with envy on the 
preferable condition of a hewer of wood, or 

a drawer of water. 

The dexterity requiſite for effecting a 
good day's work, and the plauſible exhibition 
of innocent no-meaning trifles in all caſes, 
certainly requires no great exertion of the 
mind in inveſtigating the complaints of a 
patient, and may be termed a an eaſy way of 
doing buſineſs. 

But ſuch a conduct, how well ſoever it 
may anſwer the preſent purpoſes of profit, 

will 


„ 
will afford no ſatisfaction in the retired mo- 
ments of unbiaſſed reflection: when a man 
ſhall find that he has loſt many opportunities 
of Producing ſome eſſential advantage, or re- 
moving ſome threatening evil. | 

His negative treatment of the patient, and 
his intereſted activity with regard to himſelf, 
is a contraſt which muſt effectually damn him 
in his own mind, and in the eyes of the world. 

To aſſert that unworthy and infamous cha- 
raters are never to be met with in the pro- 

feſſion, or to affirm that they never experience 
ungenerous and cruel treatment, would be aſ- 
ſigning them an enviable lot inconſiſtent with 
the preſent ſtate of things. | 

To ſuppoſe that a few ſhillings, or a few*® 

pounds, are a full and adequate return to a 
practitioner, for being inſtrumental in ſaving 
a life or a limb, and to imagine that all idea 
of the obligation is cancelled and obliterated 
by a fee, is a mode of reaſoning never the leſs 
falſe for its being frequent. 

The loſs of reſt, the weight on the ſpirits, 
and the daily riſque of reputation, to which 
the practice of the ſeveral branches of medi- 
eine expoſes men, may be rendered ſupport · 

able, by the good offices, the candour, and 
the friendſhip of a recovered patient. 

But the fee of inſulting pride, given With 
out delicacy, ſhall be accepted without 

C | emotion, 
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emotion, while the poor man's mite, moiſt- 
ened with the tear of gratitude, ſhall be re- 
ceived with delight. 

Whenever the unenlightened idol of oſten- 
tation, ſhall give pain by his manner of con- 
ferring a favour, it is the duty of every mem- 

ber of the Faculty to vindicate the dignity of 

man, as well as the honour of his profeſſion, 
by ſupporting this poſition with decency and 
firmneſs 

A pradtitioner's love of money may be grati- 
fed by an exorbitant preſent ; but he can only re- 

ceive his deſerts, by being treated with the can- 
dour, delicacy, and attention, of a friend, a bene- 
factor, and an equal. 

The whiffling apothecary may employ his 
ſubordinate bows and abject deportment, from 
the drawing-room to the butler's pantry, with 
the ſelf- ſatisfaction and grimace of a monkey; 
but he may reſt aſſured, that with whatever 

countenance or language he is received, his 
meanneſs and unmanly behaviour, cannot fail 
exciting inward contempt and abhorrence. 

After he has been made uſe of as a tool to 
execute ſome baſe and 1gnominious purpoſe, 
he will be deſervedly kicked out of door, like 

that domeſtic animal whoſe fawning tricks 
and deſpicable geſtures, he ſo cloſely and ſo 
happily imitates. 


CHAPTER 


LF 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


A Prejudice againſt the Art of Healing con- 
' fidered. Has Medicine upon the whole been 
moſt uſeful or moſt prejudicial to Mankind.— 
The Folly of too great a Reliance on it. be 
Miſchief of having no Opinion of its Uſe.— 

| The Pleaſures and the Inconveniencies of I- 
norance. — A Reffection. — Some Inſtances of 
Credulity ſpoken of. A few Hints on modern 
Improvements.— It is much eafier to contract 


than to cure a Diſeaſe.— A Compariſon, 


ee OD never made his works for man to 
J mend,” has been the echo of popular 
clamour, and the burthen of the poet's ſong. 
The propoſition may appear ſpecious, 
the verſe harmonious, and ſome arguments 
offered in favour of it may ſeem convincing ; 
but ſhould the votary of the Muſes, be ſo un- 
fortunate as to labour under a putrid fever, or 
to have a rupture of an arterial branch, his 
conduct on either of theſe occaſions, though it 
might not immediately overſet the aſſertion, 
would at once give the lie to his faith and his 
profeſſions. 
oF C A Neverthe- 
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Nevertheleſs, many have ſtill heſitated in 
pronouncing whether Medicine, under the 
many. diſadvantages it labours, has been bene- 
ficial or injurious to mankind *. 

That it is like the manna ſhowered down 
from heaven upon the favoured but ungrate- 
ful deſcendants of Jacob, and meant as a 
bleſſing, but converted by their folly and per- 
verſeneſs, to a moſt bitter and inveterate curſe, 
is in many reſpects a faithful repreſentation. 

The credulous valetudinarian, who frem- 
blingly alive all over, ſinks under his delicate 
nerves and exquiſite ſenſibility, and allots to 
each hour of the day, its draught and its pill, 
without regard either to diet or exerciſe, 1s an 
object of ridicule and pity. 

If he expects to remove his diſorders wh 
out attending to, and guarding againſt the 
cauſes which united in producing them, he 
will find himſelf miſtaken, and ſtill worſe, 
when 1t 1s too late. 


_—_— „„ 1 — 
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* <« You ſee two men whom they are burying ; they 
© are two brothers, that were both ſick of the ſame diſ- 
«© eaſe, but took different meaſures ; one of them relied 
« with an entire confidence on his phyſician; the other 
let nature take her courſe ; yet they are both dead, the 
«« former from taking all the phyſic the doctor ordered, 
„and the latter becauſe he would take nothing.“ 

Le Diable Boiteux, chap. 3d. 
9 The 
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The medical ſceptic, who would lie panting 
and burning under the fell attacks of a pleu- 


riſy, without having recourſe to the deluſive 


chimeras of art, as he terms them, would ſuf- 
fer martrydom for his criminal infatuation. 

His too credulous neighbour might be con- 
ducted with him to the cells of a mad-houſe, 
with the ſame propriety that we ſhould fetter 
the devoted ſuicide raving for the dagger or 

the bowl. 

The illiterate peaſant, 1 in the 
ſhades of ignorance and innocence, who con- 
ſiders Medicine as a never-failing reſource, on 
which he may with confidence rely in the hour 
of affliction, as a certain remover of every pain 
and every diſeaſe, may be conſidered as happy 


in the harmleſs deluſion, which ſo effectually 


quiets his fears and his apprehenſions. 

He may be commended as a ſupporter of 

the credit of the Faculty, and as an excellent 
patient; but is in many reſpects equally if not 
more injurious to the cauſe of enlightened 
ſcience, than he who has no faith in Medicine 
at all. 
It were rather to be wiſhed, that the fabric 
ſhould fink, than totter under the weak and 
ignominious pillars of ignorance and impo- 
ſition. 

A candid patient (thank Heaven ſuch there 
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are) well informed of what Medicine can, and 
what it cannot do, will be as far from a ſuper- 
ſtitious confidence in its favour, as he is from 
| Mliberal and ill-grounded prejudices againſt 
wo 

Ever ready to make proper allowances for 
311 ſucceſs, he will not form unreaſonable ex- 
pectations. : 

Qualified to judge of what may and what 
ought to be done, he will readily detect, and 
juſtly condemn an ignorant or unprincipled 
practitioner. 

The patient of an oppoſite deſcription, will 
be led into error, abſurdity, and unavailing 
diſappointment. 

He would hear with aſtoniſhment, and be 
convinced with reluctance, that there is no 
compoſition in his much-loved diſpenſary that 
can cure an hydrocephalon. 

He would look with a mixture of pity and 
contempt on that art, which is frequently 
obliged to have recourſe to amputation, in 


5 a 
— ks * 


* On this principle I cannot but readily agree with 
thoſe who conſider ſeveral late publications as ſerviceable 
to liberal practitioners, though they have deen ſtrongly 


condemned by ſome, under the idea that it was imparting 
too much knowledge to the world. 


Exceſſit Medicina Modum.” 
diſeaſes, 


„ 
diſeaſes, where his invaluable compounds and 
his infallible remedies have been ineffectually 
applied. 

When the principles of Medicine, and the 
laws of the animal œconomy, have been ex- 
plained to him; when the phenomena of thoſe 
laws, and the uncertainty of the beſt of reme- 
dies, have been pointed out to him, 


_ Pol me occidiſtis, amici, 
Non ſervaſtis, ait, cui fic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim, mentis gratiſſimus error. 


he perhaps would confeſs with a ſigh, that 
an increaſe of knowledge had only produced 
an augmentation of ſorrow. 

After all that has been ſaid, it cannot be 
denied, that this art in able and honeſt hands 
is highly beneficial and neceſſary in the frail 
and imperfe& condition of man, expoſed as 
he is, to internal diſeaſe, and external acci- 
dent. - 

Like a ſelf-evident propoſition, it requires 
not a proof; to deny it, would be diſavowing 
the efficacy of the Peruvian bark in ſhorten- 
ing the paroxyſm of an intermittent, or the 
ſpecific power of mercury in curing the lues 
venerea. 

The Pharmacopœiæ of antient, and ſome of 
C 4 modern 
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modern times, afford remarkable inſtances of 
credulity or diſhoneſty. 

The ſagacious ſurgeon, who with gravity 
and unaffected aſſurance, would order the 
weapon with which a wound had been inflicted, 
to be rubbed with his myſtical ſympathetic 
powder, was poſſeſſed of at leaſt a harmleſs 
ſecret : provided it was not enjoined that ſti- 
mulating applications were to be uſed to the 
part, and as long as it did not prevent his 
paying a due attention to the ſtate of the 
wound. 

We may be allowed to ſmile at the recital, 
but ſome modern ideas of curing ulcers on 
the leg, however various their cauſe, by large 
doſes of nitre, without reſt or attending to 
peculiarities of conſtitution, do not fall much 
ſhort of it in abſurdity. 

Nor are thoſeleſs paradoxical, which ſuppoſe 
it poſſible for an ointment, without internal 
medicines, to cure a ſore, in ſpite of the moſt | 
vitiated habit of body. 

I have given nitre in long-repeated and, 
large doſes, without any benefit to an ulcer, but 
with evident ill effects on the general health. 

And it is hardly neceſſary to obſerve, that 
the beſt-contrived applications, will neither 
produce advantage to the patient, or credit to 

A. the 
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the ſurgeon, without attending to regimen, 
and medicines capable of correcting a bad 
ſtate of the blood. 

Reſt, a light moderate diet, with gentle al- 
teratives, and above all the Peruvian bark, are 
what I have found of the utmoſt ſervice in the 
few years I have lived, 

And indeed that moſt excellent medicine, 

the bark, with the mere ſuperficial applica- 


tion of dry lint, and keeping the parts clean, 


with proper bandages, has procured me a cre- 
dit in ſome caſes, when I neither expected or 
deſerved it. 


A Scultetus, or even a Heiſter, would pro- 


bably allow but little merit to the preſent 
practice of ſurgery, which confides ſo little in 
art, and leaves ſo much to nature; they would 
lament to ſee their powders, their plaiſters, 
and ointments, mouldering into neglect, and 
giving place to the ſimpleſt, the mildeſt, and 
the moſt inartificial of all applications. | 

The root of Contrayerva, for which England 
is indebted to Sir Francis Drake, and declared 
by ſome to have added as great a luſtre ro his 
name as his naval expeditions, ſeems at preſent 
to be deſervedly in its decline. 

A long and pompous train of reſtoratives, 
alexipharmicks, and cordials, the terror of the 


ſick, | 
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fick, and the Pactolean“ myſtery of phyſick, 
have been happily ſucceeded by the ſolid and 
, unequivocal advantages of the Peruvian 
bark. 

Nor has the Confectio Cardiaca, of long- 
revered name and memory, been able to ſup- 
port its reputation, with thoſe who have found 
every deſirable effect, from the preferable and 
exhilarating qualities of a glaſs of generous 
wine, TE 

To expect that a draught or a pill in a few 
hours, or even in a few days, ſhould be able 
entirely to remove a diſeaſe which has been 
produced by the indolence, the irregularities, 
and the exceſſes of half a man's life, is a vain 
and idle ſuppoſition. 

The avenues which lead to diſeaſe are va- 
rious and ſeducing, embelliſhed by the re- 
finements of art and imagination, 

The charms of ſocial intercourſe, the luxu- 
ries of the table, and the gentle but irreſiſtible 
impulſe of love, are daily tempting us to 
that precipice, from which human reſolution 
is ſo often daſhed down, to the ruin of our 
health, our fortune, and our peace. 


2 — 


Cujus votis non ſuffecerat ar rum 
Quad Tagus et rutila volvit Pactolus arena. 
JuvENAL. 
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The difficulties which preſeht themſelves 


to the practitioner are increaſed, and his ſuc- 
ceſs rendered precarious, in the ſame propor- 
tion that we are tempted to exceed the ſimple, 
the moderate, and the innocent demands of na- 
ture. p 
The rank debauch of a night, the intoxi- 
cating pleaſures of the bowl, and the dull city 
feaſt, diſtinguiſhed by diſguſting profuſion, 
groſs appetite, and brutal gratification, are 
capable of producing complaints, ſufficient to 
perplex the moſt conſummate medical know- 
ledge. = 
| The tedious but neceſſary regulations of 
diet and regimen, without which ſo little can 
be done in Medicine, are worſe than death to 
the voluptuous glutton, whoſe life and con- 
verſation clearly evince that he lives but to 
eat. 1 
He pathetically deplores the decay of his 
appetite, which already obliges him to have 
recourſe to the moſt exquiſite refinements of 
modern cookery, before he 1s enabled to make 
a tolerable repaſt. 

Under ſuch mortifying circumſtances, muſt 
he, or can he reſign, the complicated richneſs 
of his ſoups, the ſtimulating poignancy of his 
ſauces, and the elegant variety of his diſhes ?_ 

He views with envy the robuſt conſtitution, 


the 
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the keen appetite, and the refreſhing repoſe of 
the hardy peaſant ; but conſiders with horror 
and pity, his daily labour, his homely _ 
and his temperate enjoyments. 

His delicacy 1s ſhocked, when he compares 
theſe with his own habits of life, which conſiſt 
of eating without hunger, drinking without 
thirſt, and ſeeking in vain for refreſhing ſleep, 
on his bed of down, without fatigue : his great- 
eſt exertion a morning viſit, and his chief ex- 
erciſe the artificial motion of a ſedan, 

Enervated by inactivity, liſtleſs through 
ſatiety, yet provoked by licentious ſpectacles, 
and ſtimulating food, to unnatural and exceſ- 
five debauch, we ought not to be ſurprized 
at the debilitated bodies, the uncultivated 
minds, the vicious inclinations, and the puny 
race of the infatuated ſons of diſſipation. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH, 


Some Conſiderations on the Propriety of informing 
the Sick when they are in a dangerous Situa- 
tion, —A State of Anxiety or Deſpair unfa- 
vourable towards Recovery. In theſe Caſes 

| the Taſk of the Clergy not ſo irkſome as that of 


the Phyſician.—Modern Credulity. —The Per- | 
fian's Opinion. 


HE arts of deluſion ſo frequently, fo 
ſyſtematically, and after all ſo ineffec- 
tually practiſed by the ſerious and the gay, to 
ſtifle the voice of conſcience and reflection in 
their paſſage through life, have been by ſome 
thought neceſſary, and by others condemned 
as unjuſtifiable in a ſtate of ſickneſs. 


In this caſe the neceſſity for plain truth, and 
for acquainting a man with the degree of dan- 
ger he is in, has been emphatically inſiſted on, 
for reaſons of a ſpiritual as well as a temporal 
nature. | 
Whether that repentance which is ſo- na- 
rurally produced by the approaches of diſſo- 
lution, is a rational ground for hope of future 
mercy; and whether it isexpedient, or even ne- 


ceſſary, to fill the mind with apprehenſions 
and 


1 1 

and fears, under a ſtate of diſeaſe, where an 
uneaſy mind is incompatible with recovery, and 
where the efficacy of the point in queſtion is 
denied by many, and a matter of doubt with 
all; are ſubjects which it is neither my bu- 
ſineſs or inclination to diſcuſs. 
I can only lament our fatal negligence, in 
thus poſtponing ſo neceſſary a work, that in 
the midſt of the bleſſings we enjoy, we ſhould 
forget from whence they ſpring, and defer that 
to old age, and ſickneſs, which ought to be 
the chief buſineſs and pleaſure of lite in the 
days of health and vigour. 

If we are either inclined or permitted to 
liſten to the voice of nature or reaſon, we may 
perhaps, without giving offence, be induced 
to conclude, that ringing the alarum of ever- 
laſting torments, and an angry Deity, in the 
deaf ear of a miſerable wretch, whoſe mental 
and corporal faculties, are deranged and diſ- 
tracted by the agonies of pain, has no advan- 
tages which can compenſate for the real evils 
of deſpair and relapſe, ſo frequently and ſo 
naturally produced by ſuch a conduct. 

Nor can I diſmiſs this ſubject, which I may 
be blamed for having enlarged upontoo much, 
as foreign to my purpoſe, without ſuggeſting, 
that we are authorized in drawing a ſource of 
comfort from the mercy, as well as of terror 

| uud 


1 
and diſmay, from the inexorable juſtice of a 
wiſe but compaſſionate Creator of the uni- 
verſe. 


The moraliſt and divine, may declaim with 


ſtudied eloquence on the ſuperior charms of 
virtue, may call in truth to aſſert the ſolid ad- 
vantages of morality, and may charitably ſtrive 
to ſoften the rigour of divine vengeance by the 
ſolacing tears of pity and condolence. 

After this, his work is done; he retires to 
enjoy with complacency, the reſpectful atten- 
tions, the domeſtic pleaſures, and the gentle 
inactivity of an eccleſiaſtical life. 

But when the ruinous career of riot and de- 
bauch 1s finiſhed, it becomes the melancholy 
taſk of the phyſician, to /ze the ghaſtly devaſ- 
tation, and to feel his inability to repair it. 

He beholds the ineffectual ſtruggles of na- 
ture and art, cloſes the haggard eyes of wan 
deſpair, and at laſt is obliged to ſubmit with 
ſilence, to the reproach, of not being a worker 
of miracles rather than a rational practi- 
tioner. 

The pleaſing fables of antient allegory, en- 
riched with claſſical, and adorned with poeti- 
cal elegance, which deſcribe with ſuch beauty 
a perpetuity of days, and the renewing old 
age with youthful vigour, however they may 
excel in poetry and ſtile, fall vaſtly ſhort of 

the 
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the miraculous relations * and undoubted pro- 
miſes, ſo confidently held forth, and ſo de- 
voutly believed, in the days of modern empi- 
riciſm and irrational credulity. 

| Nor ought we to contemn the declaration of 
the honeſt Perſian, that none could poſſibly ſuf- 
fer themſelves to die in England, but the ava- 
ricious, the poor, and the ſenſeleſs, whilſt 
health and length of days were daily expoſed 
to ſale. 

Such is the ſevere but juſt picture of an age, 
which lays claim to acknowledged improve- 
ment and perfection, in the ſolid comforts, as 
well as the elegant ſuperfluities of life. 


% Madam, if you were leſs laviſh of your implicit 
«© faith to the quack, and would reſerve a ſmall ſhare of 
5 it for your poor confeſſor, it would be an eſſential ſtep 
* towards the ſalvation of your ſoul, and I flatter myſelf 
© would be no ways injurious to the health of your 
cc body. * 

Such was the well- meant but incifeftaal advice of a 
venerable father, almoſt two centuries ago, to a lady, who, 
though her conſcience heſitated at the doctrine of the 
Wafer, yet ſhe was a dupe to every idle impoſtor.Whe⸗ 
ther it is at all applicable to Proteſtant freethinkers, is not 
our buſineſs to determine. 


CHAPTER 


E 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


The Cauſes which injure and degrade Medicine 
mentioned. A ſuperfluous Number of Practi- 
tioners —Their Diſſentions among themſelves, 
—4 Penchant for Apprentice Fees.— 4 up- 
poſed Defect in the Mode of Education. — Young 
Men too much their own Maſters— The ill 
Effects of it. Poverty. — Diſinclination and 
Inability.— Exorbitant Praſits. Reflections. 


ITHOUT aiming at, or pretending to 
that perfectly diſintereſted character, 
which has been ſo often aſſumed, ſo generally 
praiſed, but has fo ſeldom exiſted, I ſhall con- 
ſider it as the buſineſs of every one who treats 
of the medical profeſſion, to enquire into ſome 
of the real and ſuppoſed cauſes, which have 
united in degrading it in the eyes of the 
world. 

The firſt and principal one, from which 
many of the reſt originate, is the great and 
ſuperfluous number of members of the Fa- 
culty. 

The facetious Sir Samuel Garth (whoſe pen 
dealt in much pleaſanter lines than preſcrip- 
tions) doubted even in his days, whether 1n 
D London, 


o 
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London, doctors or patients were moſt nu- 
merous during the ſummer ſeaſon. 

Nor have modern wits been wanting, who 
aſſert, that mankind would ſuffer no dimi- 
nution in number, if the former were leſs nu- 
merous than they now are. 

From this cauſe may be deduced, that gene- 
ral, and often that diſhonourable avidity for 
buſineſs, which ſtoops to any meanneſs to at- 
tain it, and defective, through ignorance or 
indolence, of real merit, diſdains not to call in 
the unmanly aid, of adulation, detraction, and 
foul-mouthed abuſe. | 

Nor is there in life a purfuit, which more 
peculiarly expoſes a man to the malicious 
ſhafts of an inveterate opponent or an 1nvi- 
dious world. 

The illiberal prejudice of a nurſe, the whim 
of a child, or the caprice of an unreaſonable 
patient, are often able to prevail againſt the 
abilities, experience, and integrity of the moſt 
eſtabliſhed practitioner. bs: 

But the candidate for practice ſhould re- 
member, that the ſame ears which liſten ſo at- 
tentively to the tale of calumny againſt his. 
rival, will with the ſame readineſs, and the 
ſame uncharitable ſpirit, be expanded, to re- 
ceive any ſcandalous reports, which may here- 
after be propagated againſt himſelf, 

| | ” Let 


* 
Let him be ſlow to condemn, and let him be 
deaf to whiſpers againſt his adverſaries; he may 
otherwiſe expect a ſimilar treatment, when- 
ever a competitor ſhall occur, as meanly diſ- 
poſed as himſelf, and endued with ſuperior 
cunning and verſatility. There is no line of 


life which renders it more neceſſary to obſerve 
Horace's advice ; 


* Quid de quoque vito et cui dicas ſæpe videto.“ 


The aſſaſſin who gives the deadly blow, con- 
cealed in the ſhades of night, ſhall in his turn 
be ſtabbed in the dark, without a hand to heal, 
or a heart to ſympathize with his ſorrows. 

To enter into a minute detail of the fre- 
quent and frivolous animoſities in the ſeveral 
branches of the profeſſion, would be deſcend- 
ing to a uſeleſs and unintereſting taſk; we may 
however conclude, that their diſagreements, 
and attempts to counteract and undermine 
each other, will not fail affording the world 
opportunities to take unfair advantages of 
them. The intereſts and (if we may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion) the honour of phyſic 
have on theſe occaſions been too often ſacri- 
| ficed to ſelfiſhneſs and revenge, the moſt infer- 
nal, but the moſt ſeducing of all our crimes. 
Nor ovght the diſhoneſt conduct of thoſe 
men to be mentioned without the fevereft cen- 
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ſure, who, for the ſordid conſideration of an 
apprentice-fee, undertake to educate and in- 
ſtruct in the ſecond orders of the profeſſion, 

an unneceſſary number of young men, when 
they are at the ſame time conſcious that their 
practice, abilities, and e are totally 
inadequate to it. 

The conveniency of being frequently ſup- 
plied with a handſome ſum of money, no one 
wilt deny ; but to convert a friend's ſon, libe- 
rally educated, to a drudge and a menial ſer- 
vant, to leave him without a guide in his hours 
of buſineſs and leiſure, to diſmiſs him igno- 
rant and uninformed in that which is to be the 
ſupport of his future life, are circumſtances 
which muſt wring the heart of every parent, 
and cannot fail extorting from them the bit- 
tereſt curſes on the deteſtable author of their 
calamities. 5 

Againſt ſuch men, and their abandoned 
traffic, let every parent and every friend pro- 
vide, by previous caution and enquiry. 

A want of liberal eſtabliſhments for the pur- 
poſe of education in London, and an abuſe of 
the preſent unſyſtematic mode, have been ſpo- 
ken of as injurious to the cauſe of medicine. 
While Scotland, without a third part of the 
opportunities for improvement which London 
poſſeſſes, iS copiouſſy ene with founda- 


tions 


1 

tions and endowments, for the advancement 
of profeſſional learning, the metropolis of 
England is without a college or profeſſorſhip, 
adequate to the purpoſe of improving by 
theory and phyſiology its ſuperior practical 
advantages. Gratitude and truth declare that 
the gentlemen who preſide over the ſeveral 
branches they teach there, treat the ſubjects 
they diſcuſs, with honour and emolument to 
themſelves, with inſtruction and pleaſure to 
their hearers. 

But as long as we are deprived of the ſolid 
and permanent advantages of an academic 
ſyſtem of education, and the minds of young 
men are left undirected in their ſtudies and pur- 
ſuits, while their time is ſo much at their own 
diſpoſal, we muſt expect every evil, from un- 
profitable application, time miſ-ſpent, or ta- 
lents uncultivated. 

A young man enjoying with rapture that 
liberty, which he has long and ardently panted 
after, ſtands in need of every motive, and every 
poſſible inducement, to attract his induſtry, 
fix his attention, and guard him againſt the 
bewitching allurements of vice and diſſipation, 
which every where ſurround and invite him. 

A happy taſte in the diſpoſition of a ſide- 
curl, the important choice of a coat of many 
colours, and a daily viſit to the theatres and 
other places of reſort, may be decent, and per- 
haps neceſſary to compleat the gentleman. 

D-3 But 
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But dreſs and accompliſhments, however 
ſplendid and ſtriking, only ſerve to ſet pro- 
feſſional defects in a more glaring point of 
VIEW. 

To make that the employment of life, 
which, if allowable, ſhould only ſerve to relax 
the fatigues of intenſe application; to neglect 
to qualify ourſelves for the prattice of a pro- 
feſſion, which enables us to improve our for- 
tunes, and gives a ſcope to our diſpoſition for 
bleſſing mankind (however light we may 
make of it) is adding fraud and inhumanity to 
the crimes which already undo us, 

When we have, by culpable ignorance, 
murdered or diſmembered an unhappy wretch, 
it will be adding inſult to injury, to tell his 
weeping friends, that we could criticiſe with 
judgment on the drama, that we were allowed 
to ſing a good ſong, or that we were noted 
for leaping over five-barred gates. 

The time and talents ſo frequently and ſo 
ruinouſly proſtituted on theſe acquirements, 
which of themſelves, and at proper intervals, 
are innocent, might have rendered us happy 
in ourſelves, and uſeful to mankind: but in 
this caſe are only inſtrumental in _— us 
murderers and cheats, 

Without meaning in the moſt diſtant man. 
ner, to inſult an honourable ſtate of poverty, 
which in a million of inſtances has been found 


the 
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the laudable ſpur to great and good actions, 
we may be permitted to with that parents in 
general would not be fo eager to educate their 
ſons in this purſuit, unleſs their circumſtances 
enable them, to make ſome decent proviſion 
for their ſupport, in the early years of their 
eſtabliſhment, when their want of acquaint- 
ance and experience may be preſumed to be a 
probable impediment to an immediate and 
profitable practice. 

Were they conſcious of the peculiar ſet of 
pains, which a poor practitioner agonizes un- 
der, or of the difficulties to which he is ex- 
poſed by being obliged to ſupport ſome ap- 
pearance with a leſs than ſcanty income, they 
would prefer the ſolid comforts of a mechanic's 
life, to the genteel embarraſſinents of a medi- 
cal one. 

The accidental circumſtances which (to 
uſe a hazardous expreſſion) throw men into 
this profeſſion, have frequently been owing to 
the inclination, the pride, and the folly of 
parents: it is hardly credible, that much atten- 
tion is ever paid to the capricious ſtarts, of an 
unſteady puerile mind, which not unfrequently 
has a fooliſh fondneſs for ſome particular oc- 
cupation for the very reaſon that mature judg- 
ment would condemn 1t. = 

A family connection, a ſituation to appear- 
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ance deſirable, and an unforeſeen event, have 
often depoſited a man, in a line of life, ut- 
terly incompatible with his ability, his in- 
clination, and his fortune. | 

With a mind ſoured by diſappointments, 
unable to practiſe either with credit or ſelf- 
ſatisfaction, we ought not to be ſurprized at, 
however we may regret, his adopting diſho- 
nourable practices, which nothing but the iron 
hand of neceſſity would ever have compelled 
him to ſubmit to. 

The irreligion and profligacy of practi- 
tioners, have alſo been ſuppoſed, to * the 
credit of the Faculty. | 

Without again pointing out the injuſtice 
and abſurdity, of condemning a whole ſociety, 
for the faults of ſome members of it, we may 
perhaps trace this ſcandal to its ſource. 
The accidents and calamities to which the 
frail ſtate of man is expoſed, frequently de- 
mand attendance on thoſe days * ſet apart for 
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* I have lately ſeen a hint, publiſhed, I believe, in the 
work of a Divine, for remedying this evil, by charging 
nothing for attendance on that day; the idea is a good 
one, but the remedy would increaſe the diſeaſe, as the 
day of reſt would probably be the moſt fatiguing one 
in the week, It brings to my mind, without meaning to 
affend this charitable gentleman, what I have ſeen or 


heard 
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the neceſſary purpoſes of worſhip and devo- 


tion: and the uncharitable part of mankind, 


will often aſſert, that the abſenting ourſelves 


from the public ſervices of religion, which is 


ſometimes the conſequence of neceſſity, gra- 


dually degenerates into habit and matter of 
choice, 

But thoſe who cenfure with fo much ſe- 
verity this ſuppoſed enormity, ſhould remem- 
ber, that it 1s not more criminal to be em- 
ployed on a Sunday, in the ſervice of the 
helpleſs, though not immediately neceſſary, 
than to return, after the moſt pious ejacu- 


lations and devout deportment, to ſpend the 
remainder of the day in ſcandal, inſipidity, 


and cabal. It cannot be denied that a very 
conſiderable practice may be carried on with- 
out interfering with religious duties; as it 
becomes every man to poſtpone his engage- 
ments to the next day, except in caſes of life 
or limb, which cannot diſpenſe with imme- 
diate or regular attendance. And indeed, 
however exalted our ſtation, and however 
valued we may be as profeſſional men, it re- 
quires no deep reaſoning to prove, that we do 
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heard of a philoſophic character: I never knew a man 
*© bear the misfortunes of others with n calmneſs 
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not add any luſtre to our character, by openly 
ridiculing religion, morality, or common de- 
cency. 

The furious whirlwind of paſſion may 
ſometimes force us beyond theſe barriers, but 
we find that in deſerting them we abandon 
our peace. | 

- We cannot but readily 3 Join wh thoſe who 
conceive a ſhocking idea, of a phyſician and 
an anatomiſt void of a fpirit of religion; he 
who could behold the inimitable ſtructure, 
the variety of parts, and the complex me- 
chaniſm of our frame, without humbly adoring 
the almighty Creator : and he who ſees in his 
daily rounds, the devaſtation, the agonies, 
and the worſe than deaths, produced by ex- 
ceſs and criminal indulgence, without emo- 
tion and influence, mult have a weak head, 
and an abandoned heart. | 

The exorbitant profits in the practice of 
medicine, have been often exclaimed againſt, 
and as often exaggerated. Thoſe who coolly 
profeſs that they ſhould be ſatisfied with the 
moderate profit of five per cent. in mercantile 
and other occupations, forget that ſuch a pro- 
fit, which, in their vaſt returns, produces 
affluence and eaſe, would not afford the prac- 
titioner the bare neceſſaries of life. 

But while we pronounce it every man's du- 
ty, to procure a decent ſubſiſtence, and to 

prepare 
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prepare a reſource for ſickneſs and old age; 
we would not be underſtood to defend the 
iniquitous conduct of thoſe, who drain the 
purſes of the ſick, the infirm, and the un- 
fortunate, to indulge an affected taſte for in- 
conſiſtent ſplendor, profligacy, and diſſipa- 
tion. 

Nor can it be expected that patients will 
tamely ſubmit to fraud and impoſition, when 
a man has impoveriſhed himſelf by an inglo- 
rious taſte for painting and virtù, or when 
his pocket has been emptied by the bound- 
leſs extravagance of a rapacious whore. 


It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that if 


mankind expect medical Attendance in all the 
pomp of equipage, they ſhould not ſcruple 
paying for its ſupport. The vivifying and 
cordial effects of an elegant chariot, and the 
ſpecific qualities of a footman in livery, 
agreeably gild the pill, and happily diſguiſe 
or relieve the awkward circumſtances of ill- 
nels, 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


Concluſion.— Is real Merit the ſure Road to 
Eminence ?—Are any other Qualiſications ne- 
ceſſary ?*— An Example or two. Reflections 
on them. —A Piece of Advice to fortunate 
Candidates. 


N humble but impartial enquiry into the 
moſt probable methods of attaining ſu- 
perior fame and emolument, ſeems a neceſſary 
but delicate part, of an Eſſay on the Manners 
of the Faculty. 

To blindly coincide with vulgar and irra- 
tional prejudices, might be confidered as ſa- 
crificing truth to timidity and caution. And 
a free diſcuſſion of ſubjects, which ſeem to 
affect great characters, might appear envious 
and diſhonourable. | 

We would with to aſk, but with proper ſub- 
miſſion, the following queſtion. Are great 
abilities, and unwearied application, the un- 
erring guides to preferment ? 

If after properly conſidering the ſubject, it 
ſhould be anſwered, that they moſt certainly 
are, it might appear conceited and arrogant 
in an obſcure individual to differ from a gene- 
ral opinion. 

It 


LE. 
It would be rather his duty and intereſt, to 
concur with the faſhionable doctrine, and to 
declare, with equal pleaſure and truth, that 
among his acquaintance, gentlemen in the ſe- 
veral branches of the profeſſion, had acquired 
that honour and affluence, which their abilities 
and virtues were juſtly entitled to. 
But as there always exiſt ſome unfathion- 
able mortals, who will not be ſo ready to 
take things for granted without examining 
them; who dare to doubt, and to diſſent from 
this or any generally- received opinion; im- 
partiality obliges us to propoſe a ſecond 
queſtion. 
Are not ſucceſs, connection, ſuperficial ac- 
compliſhments, and political deception, the 


neceſſary ſteps to a Profs and extenſive 
practice? 


If it be true that real merit is the ſure road 
to preferment, and that lucky incidents avail 
nothing, how can we account for talents, that 
would have ſhone with ſplendor in the meri- 
dian of a metropolis, languiſhing, 


« Alive unnoticed, and when dead forgot?” 


A fortuitous train of circumſtances, that in 
one inſtance would have buried a Hunter in 


obſcurity, in another might have raiſed the 
favourite child of fortune, without genius, 


without 
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without effort, and perhaps without a wiſh, to 
reputation and affluence. 

If on the other hand, it ſhould be ſaid, that 
accidental ſucceſs, family connection, and po- 
litical deception, are not neceſſary for theſe 
attainments; how happens it, that the riſe and 
progreſs of thoſe ſhould be ſo rapid, who are 
particularly diſtinguiſhed for theſe qualifica- 
tions, but arenotoriouſly deficient in that know- 
ledge, which is neceſſary for the ſkilful prac- 
tice of their profeſſion? 


m Quo ſpectanda modo, quo ſenſu 8 et ore? 


A perſon, whoſe name J forget, was diſ. 
gracefully rejected at a public examination, 


where he exhibited ſhameful proofs of igno- 


rance and inability; yet a miniſter, as much 
beloved by his ſovereign as deteſted by the 
people, gave him an appointment, from which 
a great and good man * was diſmiſſed, who 
would have reflected honour on any _y 
and 1n any age. 

The preſent day would, perhaps, afford us 
ſome ſimilar inſtances, in which a noble al- 
liance, an abject behaviour, private ſervices, 
and a predilection which could not be reſiſted, 
have been able to obliterate the remem- 
brance of the moſt ſacred promiſes and me- 
ritorious actions. 


— * — - — 


* Dr. Francis Nicholls. | 
1 | | From 
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From what has been ſaid, and the general 
fate of practitioners, it feems highly probable, 
that the greateſt and beſt-cultivated talents, - 
unaſſiſted by connection, ſucceſs, and political 
manceuvre, will not be ſufficient to gain diſ- 
tinguiſhed fame and emolument. 

But if a young man with a decent perſon 
and addreſs, is ſo happy as to unite, genius, 
application, and prudence, with an) extenſive 
acquaintance, and the golden art of rendering 
himſelf agreeable and neceſſary to the great, 
affluence and dignity are almoſt his certain 
3 

Should ſome lucky event take place, ſo as 
to render him the object of public attention 
and general converſation, ſhould his eclat be 
fuch as 


«« Digito monſtrari et dicier hic eſt.” 


his ſucceſs is beyond a doubt. 

He may then look forward with ecſtacy on 
the fruits of his toil; and after a twenty years 
purſuit of profit, pleaſure, and reſpect, he 
may honourably retire, with a fortune ade- 
quate to his wiſhes, to enjoy by turns his town 
and country houſe, and the ſweet ſociety of a 
ſelect circle of friends. 

When arrived at the ſummit of his hopes, 
his behaviour will be moderate and unaſſum- 


ing; 


ing; he will remember the difficulties he him- 
ſelf encountered when ſtruggling into life. 
Without putting on the ſtrange reſerve, 
affected hurry, and inſulting haughtineſs of 
ſome unworthy upſtarts, he will prove that 
he is equal to the ſituation he enjoys, and 
treat the pupils and ſtudents that ſurround 
him with friendſhip, tenderneſs, and reſpect. 
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